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WHERE BUSINESS IS BEST 





Thirst asks 


nothing more 


Pause at a soda fountain for ice-cold 
Coca-Cola...and forget the ther- 
mometer. As you feel the touch of 
ice on your lips, you welcome a cool, 
wholesome sense of refreshment 
that’s completely satisfying. 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES... 


| JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
piles up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 
stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
of fin much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of any person. 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
allinstalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the dropin instalment sales, causes and 
prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day's luxuries today’s necessities. 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 
find that John Jones— sound instal- 
ment buyer—is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
American life. 


Ercan 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, a and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


© 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


We have had enough Roosevelt 
depression. What America needs 
is “Roosevelt repression.” 

* 


Is the economic pendulum get- 
ting ready to swing in the right 
direction? The new half-year 
should shortly tell. 

* 









































Supinely succumbing to the dog 
days can land any concern in the 
dog house. 











* 


All the pump-priming bills will 
be wished on you and me and 
our children. 
















* 


Deplete inventories too far, and 
profits will be depleted. 

* 
SEC: Speculation Excessively 
Curbed. 
















* 





Early vacations are recommend- 
ed. Just in case. 
* 









Politicians have proved better 
psychologists than have indus- 
trialists. 







Only organized, systematic, eco- S 
nomic educational activity can 
preserve our economic system. 

aK 














Set no value on dollar-devalua- 
tion predictions. 

* 
Selling America short at these 
depressed levels seems short- 
sighted. 








. 
November will tell 1938’s most 
momentous tale. 

* 







Japan is finding that war is what 
Sherman called it. 


* 






Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a... dictatorship. 
* 


How long until Stalin finds him- 
self stalled? 













* 
Prediction: One day Hitler and 
Mussolini will clash . . . and 
how! 

* 





The Government will not be on 
the right track if it allows the 
railroads to go to wreck and ruin. 
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Light from Leaders 














A business can create a depression 
for itself, by lack of proper attention 
to right management and methods in 
the sales end, and by a wrong attitude 
of mind. Aggressiveness and pro- 
gressiveness are vital, whether times 
are good or bad.—FREpDERICK W. 
NICHOL, vice-president, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


The Go-Getter was typical of yes- 
terday when business was keyed to a 
tempo of ruthless getting. Today we 
have a different understanding—an 
understanding that puts service first. 
The business world has learned that 
the “Go-Giver” attitude builds good- 
will and good business at the same 
time. — BENNETT CHAPPLE, vice- 
president, The American Rolling Mill 
Co. 


Our tax laws have become so com- 
plex, so far beyond the understanding 
of the ordinary man of business, so 
full of tricky provisions, that one 
hesitates to go into even the simplest 
venture because of the fear of an 
unseen tax and a controversy with 
the Government.—Percy C. JoneEs, 
president, The S. M. Jones Co. 


Labor has an aim and is doing all 
in its power to attain it. Industry 
has an aim and is doing all in its 
power to attain it. Both sides are 
suffering great losses and the general 
public, caught between these two 
powerful forces, is suffering ten times 
the losses of either side, economically 
and socially—Epwarp F. McGrapy, 


former first assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 


In the long run, excessive efforts 
toward autarchy will undermine and 
break down the domestic economic 
structure of the country persisting 
upon such a course.—CorpDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


Retailers who want fair trade to 
continue must give their support to 
the national manufacturer who has 
gone fair trade——Rosert R. Gerst- 
NER, president, New York Pharma- 
ceutical Council, Inc. 


An aggressive attitude toward 
credit sales, properly protected with 
adequate safeguards in credit terms 
and collection policies, can do much 
to keep up the flow of merchandise 
during the current months, and pro- 
vide a stimulus for an upturn in gen- 
eral selling during the latter part of 
1938.—J. Anton Hacios, manager, 
credit management division, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


























Income 
Tax! 























N eserer corporations nor 


individuals are asked to pay 
income tax to the State of New 
Jersey. That’s not the main 
reason industry is on the move 
to New Jersey. But it represents 
an attitude which makes New Jer- 
sey a good place for industry to be. 
The whole tax structure in the state 
is favorable. The attitude of government 
and communities is friendly, helpful and 
conducive to the economy of industry. 





And, of course, industrial opportunities are here 
as no place else in the nation. There’s plenty of 
low-cost land close to urban centers or near small 
villages. The state is threaded with the lines of 
eight major railroads, deep waterways, and the 
country’s finest highways. Wide diversification of 
industry means that workers are trained, avail- 
able and cooperative. Your plant in New Jersey is 
within overnight trucking distance of more than 
one-third of America’s buying power. For these 
reasons and others, last year more than 50 major 
industries and hundreds of smaller ones moved 
into New Jersey. It’s a place where business thrives, 


- 


. .. that’s why industry is on the move to New Jersey 
















NEW JERSEY 


CREATED TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL 


COUNCIL 


ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE 















Now in preparation: An Industrial Atlas of New Jersey. Ask your secretary to write for your copy 


New Jersey Council, Dept. FS-2, Stete House, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE 4TH GREAT LINK 
IN MOTORING’S SAFETY CHAIN 



























You demand 4-wheel brakes, all- 
steel body, safety glass for your 
car... Now you'll want Good- 
year LifeGuards for your tires! 

















@ Nosopy has yet been able 
to make a blowout-proof tire! But 
Goodyear LifeGuards make any 
blowout danger-proof! 


When you buy a new car, install 
LifeGuards in place of conven- 
tional tubes at once. If your tires 
are already well along in mileage, 
it's even more important to get 
LifeGuards. They make any tire 
completely safe in case of sudden 
tire failure at any speed. 


VAL EL vdied 
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Motorists find they can get as 
much as 25% additional safe tire 
use with LifeGuards. Thus Life- 
Guards save money . . . as well as 
save lives. 











See your Goodyear dealer today 
and learn why you can’t get better 
protection to save your life. 








LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and is fully 
protected by patents. 



































































RESERVE 





TIRE 


























: 1 
CASING FAILS! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear Life- 
Guard replaces the conventional tube. It 
is a 2-ply reserve tire inside a tube... 
both inflated through the same valve. If 
casing and tube fail at high speed, the 


TUBE BLOWS! 





inner tire holds enough air to support 
the car until it can be brought to a 
smooth, safe stop. A LifeGuard-equipped 
car may be readily identified by the yel- 
low and blue valve stems. 
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What Readers Say ©! 


Goings On in Washington 





I might live without your magazine, but 
I trust I will not have to do so because it 
gives me more real business pointers than 
any other magazine I take. 

The President tells us we are on our 
way. In all fairness, I would like to ask 
him which way. He claims he is doing all 
these things for the poor and downtrodden 
people. If this is so, why doesn’t he take 
his clutches off the throats of business men 
and give them a chance to put several mil- 
lions back to work? Were I a manufac- 
turer, I am positive I would not operate 
my factory and give all my profits to the 
Government. 

This whole business recession can be 
laid on the steps of the White House. Lack 
of confidence on the part of business men 
who do not know where we are headed is 
why they are not more anxious to operate. 
Too many college professors and theorists 
are telling President Roosevelt what to do, 
and he is swallowing the whole thing 
hook, line and sinker. We have, thanks to 
the Almighty, one man in Washington, in 
the person of Vice President Garner, who 
has brains enough not to go along with all 
these schemers.—Frep H. Barnes, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


“Has Something There” 


ForBEs means a lot to me; it is only fair 
and proper to let you know it. 

The article “Try Giving Yourself 
Away” [Forses, June 1, p. 18] prompted 
this. The author of that article “has some- 
thing there,” and his way of telling it is 
as interesting, simple and direct as the way 
of living he recommends. He has devel- 
oped his hobby, as he modestly calls it, to 
a source of fine satisfaction to himself and 
much pleasure and heart warming to 
others.—H. M. Pautey, Kenosha, Wis. 





Nothing of Interest 


Can find nothing of interest in your 
magazine; and I take exceptions to your 
Republican denunciation of the Adminis- 
tration and Wall Street sympathy. You 
seem to be in sympathy with all move- 
ments against the working man. So sell 
your issue to the class of people whose in- 
terest you promote—M. A. Burdick, 
Chicago. II. 


A Jewel 


Your last Two-Line Editorial, “No one 
man is big enough to bring America com- 
pletely under his thumb” [June 15, p. 4] 
is a jewel! 

Concerted action is needed! It should 
not be bitter, vindictive, filled with hatred 
—lest it arouse opposition. 

That’s exactly why your Two-Line Edi- 
torial packs such a wallop. It speaks 
America’s heart. 

If every business man in the United 
States would print that slogan on every 
piece of mail he sends out, that concerted 
action would accomplish much—would 
prove a great service to every man, woman 
and child in the country—Russett E. 
Oakes, Waukesha, Wis. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


First half of year brings 
one ray of encouragement 


THE discouraging first half 
of the year has brought at 
least one ray of encourage- 
ment for responsible citizens : 
All yardsticks for measuring public sentiment reveal that 
President Roosevelt’s anti-business policies are losing 
their popularity. Each successive poll discloses a lower 
percentage of Roosevelt supporters. But he still is fa- 
vored by slightly more than half of those recording their 
preference. The closing weeks of Congress demon- 
strated that, since he proposed his colossal spending- 
lending program, he has strengthened his hold on Fed- 
eral lawmakers. The prospect of pork barrels filled to 
overflowing, combined with fear of campaign reprisals, 
obviously influenced many legislators coming up for re- 
election. It may be, too, that billion-dollar pre-election 
disbursements will induce millions of beneficiaries to vote 
for Federal candidates “in” with the Administration. 
But, thank heaven, there are still more American citi- 
zens earning a livelihood than recipients of benevolence 
at the expense of taxpayers. And it is becoming evi- 
dent that an increasing number of these self-supporting 
families have lost faith in the ability of the New Dealers 
to bring about “the abundant life.” 
* 


EXECUTIVES should 
grasp that the science of 
management has undergone 
an evolution. Production, 
economic production, mass production, used to be the 
arch objective. Not so today. Three other phases of 
management have become vital. First is distribution, 
salesmanship, the marketing of what we produce. The 
second, only beginning to be generally recognized, is the 
effective, harmonious, successful handling of employees. 
The third is cultivation of consumer goodwill, advan- 
tageous public relations. 

Most concerns today recognize the essentiality of 


Evolution of the science 
of management 


N 


studying and furthering sales. Not all of them have 
sensed the imperative importance of securing or desig- 
nating top-notch brains to handle employee problems. 
Ditto, public relations. 

Management formerly was largely a matter of master- 
ing the material. It has now become a matter of master- 
ing the mental. The psychological overtowers the physi- 
cal in administrating the affairs of business organizations 
nationwide and international in their ramifications. 

Chief executives should carefully consider these funda- 


mental facts. 
ok 


Have union labor leaders 
business brains? 


IN ALL America’s history 
has ever a union labor leader 
founded and developed a big, 
strong, successful, employ- 
ment-giving enterprise? 

I know of none. I well recall that, in more prosper- 
ous times, one conspicuously powerful union decided to 
launch business and financial projects. The results were 
ruinous. Nothing but catastrophic losses and ignominy 
were reaped. 

These reflections are prompted by the cavalier attitude 
of certain labor leaders today towards employers. From 
certain exalted labor circles come nothing but criticism 
of fillers of pay envelopes, couched in either patronizing 
or dictatorial tones. The impression created is that these 
labor magnates, waxing wealthy from dues wrung from 
ordinary wage earners, have convinced themselves that 
they are infinitely more able than those who have created 
and developed organizations providing hundreds, thou- 
sands of jobs. 

Yet, after all, why should John L. Lewis, for example, 
risk establishing any kind of business venture, when he 
can enjoy the role of commander-in-chief of a vast labor 
army, of which every member is compelled to meet finan- 
cial levies—and no accounting demanded either by those 
who furnish the funds or by the law? He risks nothing, 
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can lose nothing. Bankruptcy is no terror, no threat for 
him. He is sitting pretty. 

By and by the great majority of American citizens 
will awaken to the fact that the most effective upbuilders 
of the nation have been neither politicians nor labor agi- 
tators, but those who have toiled and sweated, mentally 
and physically, to originate and expand self-supporting, 
tax-paying businesses, furnishing work for scores or hun- 
dreds or thousands or tens of thousands of breadwinners. 
Such men make it possible for others to earn a livelihood. 
Labor leaders obtain their livelihood by dipping into the 
pockets of others earning a livelihood. 


* wid ® 

More important even than “TO sell ‘em, tell ’em,” is a 
_— favorite motto in the business 

selling em goods world. Conditions today are 


such that there is something 
even more vitally important to “sell ’em” than products. 
American industry will stand or fall according to its 
ability to “sell ’em” ideas, sound ideas concerning indus- 
try’s indispensable role in enabling America to exist, to 
maintain its government, to enjoy greater prosperity 
over the years than has been known by any other people 
on the face of the earth. Politicians have put industry, 
industrialists on the defensive, misrepresented them, 
maligned them, bespattered them with mud. 

What should be done about it? 

Edward F. McGrady, formerly the Federal Labor 
Department’s outstanding mediator and now the Radio 
Corporation of America’s director of labor relations, de- 
clared before the Advertising Federation of America: 
“American industry pays more money in wages to the 
workers than is received by all workers in all the Euro- 
pean nations. It has created for our people a purchasing 
power greater than that of 1,500,000,000 persons in the 
combined countries of Europe and Asia.” 

He rightly declares that industry’s fundamental prob- 
lem is to interpret itself to the people, to become under- 
stood : 


A solution of the problem is to bring into the open all of the 
facts, all of the knowledge concerning industry's function in, and 
importance to, the economic and social order. We must create 
widespread discussion of these facts and this knowledge. Out of it 
will come the answer we are seeking. 

Advertising has grown to be a vital force in the maintenance of 
mass production through the creation of mass consumption. Why 
is not such a force of equal value in “selling” our social objectives 
for mass consumption? I firmly believe that herein lies a great 
opportunity for the advertisers of the nation—an opportunity that, 
effectively grasped, will advance both the economic and social 
welfare of all. 


Forses has repeatedly admonished industry during the 
last decade and more: “Educate the people, or perish.” 
The cross-roads is not far off. But only relatively few 
industrialists have shown that they are aware of this 
momentous fact. The Johns-Manville Corporation has 
just elected to its board of directors Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. President Lewis H. Brown 
in his letter to Dr. Jessup telling him of his election to 
the board of directors, observes : 


American business is to-day confronted not only with new social 
responsibilities which it must discharge, but with new concepts 
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that profoundly alter the relationships of business to its stockhold- 
ers, to its employees, the government and the general public. . . 
The making of profits is, of course, fundamental to all soundly 
managed enterprises, but the measure of corporate success goes 
beyond profits and now includes service to the community and 
nation as well. 


However, a tragic majority of industrialists, blind to 


their far-reaching social responsibilities, are content to 
fiddle. 


* 


THIS I have learned: Make 
business calls very brief. 
Busy men hesitate to see 
dawdlers. They must make 
their time count. On the telephone, also, get to the point 
immediately, use no needless words, and quit the mo- 
ment the objective has been attained. For forty years I 
have rigidly sought to avoid outstaying my welcome. 
Even the most important men of affairs will strive to see 
you if they know you will not waste their time, whereas 
they simply cannot afford visits from long-winded talkers 
who show no respect for others’ time. Be brief, be 
courteous, never obsequious. True-blue men dislike ser- 
vility as much as they like politeness. 

* 


Make your business calls 
very brief 


DOES President Roose- 
velt sincerely want pri- 
vate enterprise to pros- 
per? Or is he determined 
to make our whole “capitalistic” system so unworkable 
that the people will turn to him to “save” them? Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson quotes the President as saying to 
him after the Supreme Court curbed the NRA: “Busi- 
ness has bucked me, and when industry wants to play 
with me again, it will be on its hands and knees.” 

Now comes Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
with this startling statement: “The basic reforms carried 
through under the leadership of President Roosevelt are 
only a beginning.” 

Does President Roosevelt diagnose public sentiment 
aright when he concludes that the American people pre- 
fer more politics to more prosperity ? 

I, for one, think he is mistaken. 

The deeper President Roosevelt’s tactics are delved 
into, the clearer it becomes that he aspires to greater and 
greater authority, that he is hostile to business and indus- 
try, that he regards himself as America’s one and only 
super-man. 

Ponder his so-called anti-monopoly strategy. His am- 
ition presumably is to besmirch as many as possible of 
ihe country’s largest fillers of pay envelopes, to discredit 
towering enterprises, to defame “economic royalists.” 
He opposed tax reforms calculated to stimulate recovery. 
Could he have had his own way, the Wages-and-Hours 
Law would have clothed the Government with unprece- 
dented powers over all lines of industry. The utility 
industry is still at the mercy of bureaucrats. His Reor- 
ganization Bill was designed to concentrate unparalleled, 
not to say autocratic, authority in himself. And how he 
resented the slightest restriction being imposed on him 


Will curbing of prosperity 
incite resentment? 








tions as he might choose! 


Two or three proverbs spring to mind: “Whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad.” “Give a man 
enough rope and he will hang himself.” 
cocksure he has arrived is ripe for the return journey.” 

Who thundered a few years ago: “The doctrine of 
regulation and legislation by master minds in whose 
judgment and will all the people may gladly and quietly 
acquiesce has been too glaringly apparent at Washington 


by Congress in using the latest billion-dollar appropria- 


during these last ten years. 





Were it possible to find 


master minds so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesi- 


“He who is 


tatingly against their own personal interests or private 
prejudices, men almost God-like in their ability to hold 
the scales of justice with an even hand, such a government 
might be to the interest of the country. 
none such on our political horizon and we cannot expect 
a complete reversal of all the teachings of history.” 

It was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
then—and he was—isn’t he wrong now? 


But there are 


If he was right 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





W. F. DETWILER 


“IN union is strength” steel “inde- 
pendents” are finding and demon- 
strating. Bethlehem, Republic, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill, have been absorbing 
lesser concerns. And now Alle- 
gheny Steel and Ludlum are combin- 
ing. The head of the new Allegheny- 
Ludlum, W. F. Detwiler, has fol- 
lowed the proverbial American path, 
from farm to fame. Mechanically in- 
clined, he apprenticed himself to 
Westinghouse, became a mill electri- 
cian with Allegheny, rose to be plant 
manager in nine years, then vice- 
president, and, finally, president when 
nearing the half-century mark. 

Like Charles M. Schwab, he is of 
genial, jovial temperament, radiates 
good humor, likes to josh associates 
and “kid” his friends. Which means 
he is democratic, no snob. 

Although he is fond of music and 
of attending the theater on his visits 
to New York, his farm (outside of 
Butler, Pa.) is his pet hobby. He 
prides himself on being a thoroughly 
practical farmer. His staying-power 
in the saddle is locally famous. 

He believes in hard work for him- 
self and for his two Cornell-graduate 
sons. Both started in the mill at the 
very bottom. 

His team-mate in piloting the mer- 
ger will be Hiland G. Batcheller, ag- 
gressive president of Ludlum, who 
becomes president of the consolidated 
company. He has just been elected 





WILLIAM O’NEIL 


a director of the N. Y. Telephone Co. 

P. S. One of the most fascinating 
industrial exhibits I have ever seen 
is Allegheny and Ludlum’s “Steels of 
Today and Tomorrow” in the New 
York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try in Rockefeller Center, New York. 


SOME American names are defi- 
nitely associated with certain insti- 
tutions of learning. But how’s this? 
William O’ Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, gradu- 
ated from Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Mass., 30 years ago; his three 
brothers also were educated there; of 
Mr. O’Neil’s five sons, three have 
already graduated, one is an under- 
graduate and the fifth will soon ma- 
triculate there. 

He is now William O’Neil, LL.D. 
—of Holy Cross, of course. 


ONCE when I called to see Walter 
P. Chrysler at his Detroit headquar- 
ters, I was told I would find him 
“somewhere in the plant.” I did— 
coat off, sleeves rolled up, emerging 
from machinery, his hands and arms 
covered with grease. I gathered that 
something had gone wrong and that 
he was showing the men how to put 
it right. 

I was reminded of this by what 
happened at Whiting, Indiana, the 
other day. President Edward G. 
Seubert, of Standard Oil of Indiana, 


WILLIAM MecCHESNEY MARTIN, JR. 


celebrated his 40th anniversary of 
continuous service by visiting the 
company’s refineries there, donning a 
pair of overalls, and demonstrating 
how, when he first went to work 
there 46 years ago, he used hammer 
and cold chisel to chip burrs off cast- 
ings. He has only now received his 
40 years’ service pin because he left 
to work for a brief period with a rela- 
tive in 1897. He showed the boys at 
Whiting that his hand hadn’t lost its 
cunning. 


FEW men reach the top after just 
passing 30—although the younger 
Pitt became Prime Minister of Great 
Britain shortly after attaining his 21st 
birthday. The recent rise of Edward 
R. Stettinius—son of a conspicuously 
brainy businessman father—to the 
position of commander-in-chief of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
vast army of employees, while still 
in his thirties, incited much public 
comment. 

But the new headman of the New 
York Stock Exchange can spot Stet- 
tinius six years. William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr., was born in Decem- 
ber, 1906. 

Why was he picked from the insti- 
tution’s total membership of 1,375 to 
act as president pending the selection 
of the paid helmsman ? 

Well, for one thing, he was born 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HERE’S a transportation battle 
looming in the North Atlantic 
which, by comparison, will make 
a Kilkenny cat fight seem as peaceful 
as a high tea. 

Some time this Summer, transat- 
lantic air travel will begin. And from 
then on it will be everybody for him- 
seli—American airlines vs. foreign 
competitors, dirigibles vs. flying boats, 
all types of aircraft vs. the Queen 
Mary, Normandie and their sisters 
of the deep. 

One fact stands out, sharp and 
clear. The advent of ocean flying 
gives the United States a chance to 
vault right to the top of the shipping 
world. Gone are many of our past 
merchant marine problems. In their 
place is the challenge of a new day in 
Atlantic transportation. 

Few of us had thought much about 
ocean flying until, a few months ago, 
the U. S. Maritime Commission 
headed by Joseph P. Kennedy pre- 
sented its admirable and carefully 
studied report analyzing our mer- 
chant marine. 

First, the report recited our needs. 

Then, shrewdly, it told us what 
we don’t need. Pointing to the in- 
creasing practicality of winged trans- 
portation over water, the Commission 
specifically warned against the build- 
ing of superliners, doubting their value 
either as passenger and cargo vessels 
or as potential troopships and air- 
plane carriers. The report not only 
predicted early establishment of air 
routes to Europe; it anticipated and 
encouraged the entrance of domestic 
shipping companies in the aviation 
race as well. 

How accurate these predictions 
were may be quickly seen. 
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America Heads Toward Shipping Supremacy 


C. D. Frazer 


On our own shores Pan American 
Airways is virtually ready to fly. The 
first of six new giant flying boats has 
been completed and now is undergo- 
ing tests for the manufacturer, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and the air 
line. Reciprocal arrangements have 
already been made with England, 
Canada and Ireland for the inter- 
change of weather reports and mete- 
orological data. 

American Export Lines, with ex- 
tensive shipping interests in and 
around the Mediterranean, has an- 
nounced its intention to build a com- 
plementary air fleet. Plans of two 
years’ nurture are proceeding rap- 
idly. 

Foreign entries are lining up for 
the race, too. Imperial Airways, of 
England, will doubtless launch some 
sort of transatlantic flights this year, 
as will Deutsche Lufthansa, Ger- 





Britain already competes in the Bermuda service 
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many’s nationally-owned line, and 
possibly Air France. Holland's K. 
L. M. and Italy’s Ala Littoria are 
unknown quantities, but both are ad- 
vancing plans. From the standpoint 
of flying-boat service, Germany, 
France and Italy seem to be looking 
more toward the Mediterranean and 
South America than toward the 
United States. But nobody knows. 
Germany is almost certain, however, 
to. resume its dirigible flights to this 
country,, taking up where the ill- 
starred Hindenburg left off. 

Still another element in the drama is 
the fact that all foreign lines are gov- 
ernmentally owned, whereas Amer- 
ica’s plans are being laid purely 
on the basis of private capital. This 
difference in sponsorship promises to 
have a vital bearing upon tomorrow’s 
developments. 


Surely, then, some transatlantic 


Cunard White Star 
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United Air Lines 


flights will start this year. All com- 
panies may not operate schedules, but 
all will do survey work, at least. A 
Jules Verne fantasy ten years ago, 
twenty-four-hour service to Europe 
will soon become one of today’s real- 
ities. The gage of battle for air su- 
premacy has been thrown down. 

Now, precisely where does Amer- 
ica stand in preparedness for the com- 
ing fight? 

Analysis of ocean flying reveals 
three fundamental factors: Men, ma- 
chines and money. In the first two 
of these, we hold a strong trump 
hand. 

Consider Pan American Airways. 
From time to time there have been 
mutterings of “monopoly” in connec- 
tion with Pan American. Company 
officials counter with the assertion 
that their only monopoly is a monop- 
oly of success. 

Since 1928, Pan American has been 
flying the Caribbean and South 
American routes with an astonishing 
record of performance. Two-and-a- 
half years ago the transpacific run 
was begun: San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Hawaii to Wake Island, Wake Island 
to Guam, Guam to Manila, Manila to 


Black Star 


Are high-speed land planes practical for ocean flights? 


Macao and Hongkong. Incidentally, 
the hop from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu is 2,400 miles, 400 miles longer 
than any single jump in the proposed 
routes from New York to London. 
But transpacific flying began before 
transatlantic because the Pacific quar- 
ter of the globe offered smoother 
weather and diplomatic conditions. 
Pan American, in 1937, flew more 
than 3,000,000 passenger miles across 
the Pacific Ocean, and found time in 
between to experiment with flights to 
New Zealand. And in June, 1937, 
year-around scheduled flights from 
the United States to Bermuda were 
inaugurated from New York last 
Summer, Baltimore during Winter 
months, and now from both ports. This 
service has worked out so well that 
it is already a popular mode of travel 
to the sunny island, with the Ber- 
muda Clipper listed in newspapers 
among the regular ship sailings. 
Pan American’s unquestioned suc- 
cess is due mainly to men. 
Long-distance ocean flying is a 
very different cup of tea from over- 
land flying. For example, the radio 
beam—that faithful standby of the 
regular airline pilot—is wholly insuf- 


Germany tests sea planes, bets on dirigibles 


ficient for ocean distances and cannot 
be employed. Moreover : While above 
water you have no mountain ridges 
or other obstructions to contend with, 
neither do you have the open fields 
and emergency airports to rely on. 
You're flying from one point to an- 
other and you simply must make it, 
even though it’s possible for these big 
boats to descend at sea. 

Thus, ocean air transportation is 
really shipping. It calls for radically 
different equipment and a far more 
specialized crew in the air, a crew 
that can handle each flight exactly as 
do the navigating officers of a liner. 

Pan American has long recognized 
this similarity to ship operation. 
Years ago, in flying the 600 miles of 
blue Caribbean between Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Barranquilla, Colombia 
—then the longest over-water hop in 
the world—the company saw the need 
for a multiple flight crew. 

So this is the crew set-up of a Pan 
American plane today: 

Just as aboard ship, the captain is 
supreme. He is a man who, above 
all, has had experience. He has 
looked every kind of situation in the 
eye and knows how to whip it. He 
can and does pilot the plane, of 
course, and could, if necessary, take 
over any post in the crew, but he is 
principally an executive officer. 

Under him there is a first officer, 
whose duties correspond to that of 
mate of a ship. 

Then there is a navigating officer ; 
an engineering officer, in charge of 
the motors; and a radio officer. And 
very often there is a junior flight of- 
ficer, sharing duties and learning at 
the same time. Always, at least two 
members of the crew are capable of 
handling any and every job. 

Flying an over-water craft is a 
complicated task. The radio man 
constantly checks the plane’s position 
by means of a direction finder radio, 
and by land radio stations whose po- 
sitions are known and charted. He 
also has a record of ships in the area 
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over which he’s flying, and he keeps 
in touch with them. From _ the 
ground, direction-finding stations take 
bearings on the plane, compute its 
position by. triangulation, and radio 
this information to him. 

The navigator uses several meth- 
ods. He calculates his progress by 
means of dead reckoning, computing 
the effects of wind direction and ve- 
locity. He also employs the time- 
honored seaman’s method of celestial 
navigation. 


Trained Men, New Machines 


During flight, the crew compiles 
data on weather conditions; winds; 
type, height and quantity of clouds; 
air speed; condition of the sea, and 
so forth. Every hour this informa- 
tion, together with the plane’s exact 
position, is transmitted by radio back 
to the airport; there is an additional 
position report on the half hour. 
Thus, the ground force is kept con- 
stantly informed not only of the 
plane’s location, but also of weather 
conditions. 

Psychological factors play an im- 
portant role with such a crew. The 
men are in a highly responsible post. 
While quite willing to accept that re- 
sponsibility, they don’t want to feel 
that they’re up there all alone. Con- 
sequently, Pan American fosters in 
every way possible the high morale 
of its men. Ground crews are keenly 
alert and capable; this reassures the 
man aloft, gives him a sense of being 
watched over and the knowledge that, 
in event of difficulty, he can count on 
expert advice and help. Equipment 
is the finest obtainable; maintenance 
methods are the last word. Further- 
more, before starting scheduled flights 
in any area, Pan American devotes 
profound meteorological research to 
the conditions which may be encoun- 
tered. Pan American won’t fly the 
Atlantic on schedules until this Sum- 
mer. But it has been studying At- 
lantic weather for seven years, and 
for the last two years it has main- 
tained the only complete Atlantic 
weather service in existence. 

This company’s whole philosophy 
is recognized as one of shrewd plan- 
ning, thorough knowledge and pru- 
dent operation. For ten years Pan 
American has been flying oceans and 
schooling men. It has a backlog of 
50,000,000 miles of over-water flying 
experience and, as a pioneer in this 
new, stirring enterprise, it has set a 
world standard of efficiency. 

Nor can we forget our transconti- 
nental airlines. These companies 
have done no ocean flying, granted. 
But today they fly on schedule almost 
twice as many miles per year as the 
lines owned by England, Germany, 
France, Italy and The Netherlands 
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combined. They have brought thou- 
sands of pilots, engineers, and other 
experts to a high peak of proficiency 
in the technical aspects of every 
branch of aviation. 

As a consequence, it is safe to say 
that no nation on earth can compare 
with us in the quality or strength of 
manpower. 

Similar is the case with flying 
equipment. From all available in- 
formation, no other country has 
planes, even on the drafting board, 
which can equal those already being 
built in this country. 

Let’s look at some of these ships. 
Pan American’s Boeing 314—the first 
of the Atlantic Clippers with which 
the company plans to fly this Sum- 
mer—is a forty-two-and-one-half-ton 
flying boat that will sleep fifty pas- 
sengers. It will have two full decks, 
four motors of 6,000 hp total and 
a cruising speed of 150-200 miles 
per hour. This means that it will 
make the New York-London trip by 
way of the great circle route—New- 
foundland, Ireland, England — in 
twenty to twenty-five hours flying 
time. Taking the southern route— 
via Bermuda and the Azores—the 
voyage will require about thirty 
hours. Comfort conveniences aboard 
these planes will approximate those 
of the latest Pullmans. 

Six Atlantic-type Clippers are now 
under construction. They will cost 
around $700,000 each, are expected 
to give from five to eight years’ effi- 
cient service. Probably, they will not 
be required that long on the Atlantic 
run. For it is rumored authorita- 
tively that 100-passenger planes are 
only about three years away. These 
may cost as much as $5,000,000 
apiece. But that is still small, com- 
pared with the $50,000,000 grey- 
hounds of the deep which today plow 
the Atlantic. 


Land Planes for the Future? 


There is, incidentally, the subject 


of land planes. The use of mam- 
moth land aircraft over water has 
much to be said for it. They are 
faster than flying boats and are more 
economical to operate. They present, 
however, one tremendous difficulty. 
To get off the ground with the weight 
of passengers, freight, mail and fuel 
with which they would be loaded re- 
quires a landing field of Gargantuan 
proportions. Certainly there are no 
fields today either in the United States 
or in Europe which could accommo- 
date such a plane. And it may be 
impracticable ever to build them. 
American Export Lines is another 
pioneer that is making plans of major 
proportions. It has in view a com- 
prehensive, ten-year program calling 
for an eventual fleet of twenty-eight 


huge flying boats. Present plans em- 
brace initial units which will sleep 
twenty-four passengers, and fly non- 
stop to Europe in nineteen or twenty 
hours. 

True, American Export has no pas- 
senger planes under construction and 
therefore will not begin scheduled 
flights in 1938. Survey and experi- 
mental work will be inaugurated, 
however. And American Export is 
already accumulating data on weather, 
harbor facilities, and so on, is al- 
ready training the personnel of its 
passenger and freight ships toward 
the end of furnishing complete co- 
operation with airplanes, once flights 
are started. 


U. S. Faces Stiff Competition 


American Export’s announced aim 
does not interfere with Pan Ameri- 
can’s proposed service. Pan Ameri- 
can will fly to Europe, either by 
the great circle or the Azores 
route. American Export has its eye 
on Middle Europe. If things go ac- 
cording to the scenario, it will fly 
direct from New York to the Con- 
tinent, probably landing at Lisbon, 
Portugal. Then on to France, Italy 
and the other nations bordering the 
Mediterranean. 

Now, let’s see what foreign com- 
panies have in the way of aircraft for 
transatlantic service. 

England has completed a new fly- 
ing boat similar to the one now oper- 
ated by Imperial Airways between 
Bermuda and the United States. It 
has also made rapid advances in the 
development of giant land planes and 
may, in the near future, experiment 
with these for over-water work. 

Germany has one four-motor sea- 
plane with a cruising range of 3,100 
miles at 156 miles per hour, and is 
experimenting with “flying wings” 
and catapult ships. 

France has one very fast flying 
boat, a Latecoere, and is expected, 
within two years, to complete a forty- 
passenger plane with a twenty-hour, 
non-stop cruising range. France is 
also said to be considering a six-mo- 
tor, seventy-six-passenger ship of the 
Latecoere type. 

But at present, there is nothing 
abroad which can vie with the flying 
boats being built by Boeing or those 
designed by other American manufac- 
turers like Sikorsky, Consolidated or 
Glenn-Martin. The last company, by 
the way, recently built a huge flying 
boat for Russia, where there is talk 
of regular flights to America over the 
roof of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Now, as to the third factor— 
money. 

What part will government owner- 
ship and government subsidies play 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Here is an industrial report of first importance. 


Cities Fight the Fly-by-Night 


aR 






It is important because it exposes a 


situation which is a constant menace to manufacturers and to the communities wherein 
they do their work. And it is important because it reveals precisely what forward- 
looking industrial centers are doing to smash the fly-by-nights who threaten them 


EARING that a certain Midwest 

company was planning to move, 

an Eastern town sent an agent 
hot-footing it out to sign up the new 
plant. He was talking with the pres- 
ident in his private office. 

“How much will you pay us to 
move?” asked the president. 

“What will you bring us in re- 
turn?” countered the agent. 

Back and forth they bargained. 
The telephone rang. The president, 
excusing himself, picked it up and 
listened a few moments. Suddenly 
his face brightened. 

“You say that big Government 
order has come through? Good! 
Tell the production manager. We'll 
start our twenty-four-hour shifts to- 
morrow.” 

Turning back to the now-im- 
pressed visitor, the president found a 
more receptive ear to his demands. 
And he clinched the argument, he 
thought, by pointing out that four 
other towns were bidding for his 
plant. 

But he: made one mistake — he 
named the’ towns. 

When the community’s agent re- 
turned home, he checked with the 
four other towns and made a startling 


and their highly-valued local industries. 


John Elting 


discovery: That same “big Govern- 
ment order” he had heard about had 
come through on four other occa- 
sions—and each time just when a 
community agent had been sitting in 
the president’s office. 

Further investigation confirmed 
the agent’s newly aroused suspicion 
that the company was just another 
fly-by-night looking for new com- 
munities to fleece. And with that 
confirmation, all negotiations were 
instantly dropped. 

Fly-by-night companies offer a 
serious problem to cities and towns 
anxious for industrial development. 
They. deceive innocent communities 
by misrepresenting their business and 
the benefits they will bring. Then 
they secure inducements or bonuses 
for moving in. But after they have 
enjoyed these favors, they move out 
and go merrily on their way, leaving 
communities stranded with empty 
factories and unemployed workers. 

Recently, for example, a_ small 
town in Missouri gave $80,000 to a 


manufacturer of household equip- 


ment. The company operated for a 


short time, folded up, and left. Curi- 


ous about this, the town looked up 
its history: Previously the manufac- 
turer had accepted $50,000 from an- 
other unsuspecting town in the same 
State. Five years before that, it had 
received a bonus from a third guile- 
less community. In ten years, the 
company had moved three times. 
Three towns had lost. But the com- 
pany—thanks to the charitable com- 
munities—kept right on going. 
Today these fly-by-night com- 
panies are a constant threat to cities 
and towns which are vying with each 
other for new plants. For every 
community wants to attract new 
companies; and to get them, many 
will offer such inducements as mov- 
ing expenses, free land, free buildings 
and even new factories built free of 
charge to companies’ specifications. 
Frequently they supply free water, 
free electricity, free pavements for 
streets and sidewalks and even free 
landscaping of factory grounds. Very 
often they exempt all new companies 
from taxation for five or ten years. 
These inducements are often’ sound 
economic measures. Nearly all com- 
panies need them when they relocate 
their plants. and the vast majority of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Stock Ownership 
Turns Upward 


Daniel Starch 


Obtainable nowhere else is the picture which Dr. Dan- 
tel Starch here develops for ForsBes readers: A com- 
plete, authoritative report on the number of stockholders 
in America’s largest corporations. Presented for the 
eighth consecutive year, this standard reference work ts 
closely followed by students of industry and business 
men in all lines. 


corporations in 1937 than in 1936. 
This is the most significant conclusion from our 
eighth annual survey of stock ownership. 

A total of 152 companies reported 9,322,861 stock- 
holders in 1937, compared with 9,001,368 for the same 
companies the year before—a gain of 3.57%. (Dupli- 
cations among different classes of stock are not usually 
eliminated by reporting companies, unless otherwise 
stated in the tables.) 

Moreover, 1937 is the first year since 1933 when the 
number of stockholders reported by these surveys has 
increased over the preceding year, and since 1932, when 
the gain was 6.6%, there has been no year when the 
percentage of increase was so large as in 1937. 

The trend in stock ownership since 1929 is shown in 
the following table, based upon previous studies in 
ForsEs : 


Me: people owned stocks in America’s leading 


Increase or Decrease 
in Stock Ownership 


Year Over Previous Year 
OO ee lh a ea 452.2% 
DE Ukacieteseebavecanensey +21.1 

tition wenked tine enteces +14.4 
ET SRR + 66 
a ee + 07 
re rrr — 0.01 
Me ee evtakh Ne tuas — 1.82 
ay ey ae — 2.13 
ST ‘wWiBidwewhinerdeeceadere + 3.57 


What were the causes of this change in trend last 
year? 

The relative prosperity which this country enjoyed 
during the first half of 1937 undoubtedly increased the 
cash reserves of many organizations and individuals: 
a considerable share of these reserves, it appears, was 
invested in common stocks. Again, those securities on 
which the return varies with earnings are in a more 
favorable position during the upswing of the business 
cycle than investments which yield a fixed interest rate. 
Finally, anticipation of inflation also may have induced 
some investors to transfer funds to stocks. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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% Increase 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*... 641,686 h 
Cities Service Company................. 564,482 — 2.5 
General Motors Corporation............ 375,755 9.7 
Radio Corporation of America........... 244,112 6 
J, Ges eee LMMOPRIION.... ....0cccccccccies 227,961 — 16 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company.. 215,676 — 13 
Transamerica Corporation* ............. 200,813 — 25 
General Electric Company}.............. 199,718 5.0 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp........ 183,157 Jl 
Associated Gas & Electric Company} (a). 155,209 — 82 
The Pennroad Corporation.............. 135,226 — 29 
United Gas Improvement Company...... 126,684 2.9 
Electric Bond & Share Company........ 123,252 — 2.0 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey*... 122,561 1.6 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y... 120,762 5.5 
I CE, BB cccseesscvccceses 119,959 6.3 
eee ee rr rere 119,727 1.8 
Packard Motor Car Company*.......... 114,823 6.3 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company*.......... 110,700 28 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company...... 107,596 ky 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation ............. 106,700 7.1 
Public Service Corporation of N. J....... 106,404 2.5 
DEE cisdnuvtedsbeeeseiecnmenedced 4,422,963 9 
Foods % Increase 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
eee ee 119,959 6.3 
National Dairy Products Corp........... 74,296 4.2 
General Foods Corporation*............. 66,699 3.1 
ee ii ceskigenaeecee 58,000 5.4 
National Biscuit Company............... 52,492 8.9 
ee I BI ooo noc os cenit vince 46,623 9.7 
United Fruit Company* ................ 36,278 3.9 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co............. 26,226 6.5 
Continental Baking Corp................. 21,843 79 
Corn Products Refining Co.............. 19,503 5.4 
i oe mr aa sy viki bin 60 oie 17,140 12.3 
Life Savers Corporation*................ 13,513 — 48 
ME il Cs nck eet Cae ak Ss ches amh ie 552,572 5.8 
Public Utilities iad 
1937 (or rease) 
from 1936 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp......... 183,157 A 
Associated Gas & Electric Company} (a). 155,209 — 82 
United Gas Improvement Company....... 126,684 2.9 
Electric Bond & Share Company......... 123,252 — 2.0 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y.... 120,762 5.5 
Ce EE  o ccknanecneeneees os 119,727 18 
Public Service Corporation of N. J....... 106,404 2.5 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd...... 98,100 — 62 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company.......... 92,704 2.7 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation..... 85,255 3.0 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation..... 81,386 — .l 
The North American Company.......... 66,951 — 13 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation..... 49,329 — 33 
Standard Gas & Electric Company7...... 34,566 —15.2 
American Power & Light Company...... 31,571 10.0 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd... 28,221 — $8 
American & Foreign Pwr. Company, Inc.. 27,230 — 3.6 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc. (e)... 27,000 206.0 
National Power & Light Company........ 24,625 6.7 
Electric Power & Light Corporation...... 24,354 — 3.4 
United Gas Corporation................. 23,043 — 40 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt... 21,101 2.0 
American Gas & Electric Company....... 771 J 
The United Light & Power Company..... 18,782 1.7 
Pacific Lighting Corporation .......... 16,510 10.1 
American Water Works & Electric Co.... 15,559 11.1 
Te ee ee ener ep” 1,722,253 2.3 


Companies with 100,000 or Mere Stockholders 
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Transportation 


% Increase 











1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 215,676 — 1. 
The Pennroad Corporationf............. 135,226 — 2.9 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation.............- 106,700 7.1 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company...... 92,897 — 35 
New York Central Railroad Company. . 61,438 12.4 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company (b) 59,289 51.4 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 56,756 8 
Union Pacific Railroad Company......... * 52,168 8 
Southern Pacific Company*.............. 47,476 — 17 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company..... 45,960 a 
EN Nn seankecanesnsey re 35,108 9 
Great Northern Railway Company (c)... 31,690 — 2 
Northern Pacific Railway Company*..... 31,127 — 45 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co..... 29,270 02 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc... 28,525 9.2 
North American Aviation, Inc.*.......... 27,843 4.4 
The Aviation Corporation*.............. 25,242 — 32 
Bendix Aviation Corporation*........... 24,219 47 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co... 19,743 — 3.0 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co... 18, 207 — § 
Illinois Central Railroad Company....... 18, 158 Jl 
American Locomotive Companyt ...... 17.982 ye 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company...... 14,004 — 22 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company. . 13,493 9 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co...... 12,240 12 
Baldwin Locomotive Works (d)........ 9,946 —27.6 
WD Kcvestavadiacsndscobemeeeiees 1,230,383 1.8 
Oils % Increase 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
Cities Service Company..........ssecees 564,482 — 25 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*........ 122,561 1.6 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company*.......... 110,700 2.8 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana........ 93,408 1.6 
TED BS Gc nvceecesccccessace 83,514 6.8 
Consolidated Oil Corporation............ 79,806 11.6 
Standard Oil Company of Calif.*......... 69,969 9 
Phillips Petroleum Company*........... 37,193 12.6 
Tee PURE Cie Gs i occ ceccwcccccse 36,590 6.9 
Ohio Ol) Corpeentittirs s'.'.2.5.cccccccees 33,916 8.9 
Atlantic Refining Company, Inc........... 33,643 1.7 
Continental Oil Company*............... 29,207 2 
Union Oil Company of California*....... 25,366 11.0 
Shell Union Oil Corporation}............ 20,099 — 5.7 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky*..... 15,632 2.7 
Barnsdall Oil Company*................ 15,420 9.9 
Superior Oil Corporation*............... 11,628 17.6 
» EGER Taha ance e tie ES 1,383,134 1.5 
Automotive ee 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
General Motors Corporation............ 375,755 7 
Packard Motor Car Company*........... 114,823 6.3 
Chrysler Corporation*<. 2............054- 42,604 31.5 
Continental Motors Corporationy......... 26,171 — 9 
The Studebaker Corporation............. 24,219 22.4 
Ford Motor Company of Canada......... 21,215 — 2.4 
Reo Motor Car Company..............-- 13,944 11.3 
Hudson Motor Car'Company............ 9,392 17.2 
EE ated piedshae th cbmaeb he ideiieniis 628,123 9.9 
Communication pre 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*... 641,686 ol 
Radio Corporation of America........... 244,112 6 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp........... 76,687 — 25 
The Western Union Telegraph Company* 30,806 14.2 
New England Tel. & Tel. Company?+..... 14,055 1.0 
WT co rats cuiossat veered 1,007,346 4 


Transameria Corporation* 
Chase National Bank 
The National City Bank 
Ipvies Trust Commpany...........002.: 
Atlas Corporation 
American Superpower Corp. of Del... .. 
Marine Midland Corporation........... 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York... 


Financial 


Bankers Trust Company.............. 
Tri-Continental Corporation .......... 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


Cee er ere eres eseeeresesesseeses 


ae 


eer eesre eee eeesege 


Metals and Chemicals 


Te ee 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company*.... 
Int. Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd......... 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company...... 
Kennecott Copper Corporation......... 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.......... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.*....... 
Republic Steel Corporation (g)........ 
American Rolling Mill Company...... 
American Can Company, Inc......... 
Continental Can Company, Inc. (f) 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company*......... 
Commercial Solvents Corporation*..... 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*.... 
American Smelting & Refining Co...... 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*.......... 


Noranda Mines* ................... . 


Phelps Dodge Corporation............. 


Total 


Unclassified 


General Electric Company}........... 


American Tobacco Company............. 


Montgomery Ward Company, Inc.... 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company* 


American Radiator & Standard San. Corp. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company* 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. . 


The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation?. .. 
Eastman Kodak Company............ 
Paramount Pictures, Inc............. 
The Procter & Gamble Company.... . 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc........... 
B. F. Goodrich Company............. 
Gillette Safety Razor Company....... 
S. S. Kresge Company............... 
Remington Rand, Inc................. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company (f)..... 
pO aS ee 
National Cash Register Company?7.... 
U. S. Rubber Company............... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company..... 
California Packing Corporation (f) 
J. C. Penney Company* 


ee ee ee 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company*.... 


American Car & Foundry Company 
The Lambert Company* 
Otis Elevator Company.............. 


ee 


ee ik wneingliaaind 
*One class of stock. tDuplications eliminate 
by retirement of an issue of securities. 
from 6 to 12,729. (c) Preferred stock only. 
five voting trustees under plan of reorganizat 





% Increase 
oe, Decrease) 
from 1936 
— 2.5 
1.1 


9 
21.8 
— J 
6.7 
1.0 
— 4 
— 16 
3.3 
13 


% Increase 





1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
227,961 — 16 
.. 107,596 
.. 86,447 25 
eee 7 >’. 15.6 
ss Cheae 1.8 
as tees 1.6 
.. 59,280 6.4 
wo Seen 32.6 
-. 40,882 59.7 
.. 34,878 3.9 
.. 34,009 24.4 
.. 30,150 44 
.. 28,808 5.1 
.. 26,785 68 
.. 26,608 2.5 
.. 24,479 — 68 
16,900 3.0 
.. 15,566 20.0 
. 1,045,473 6.0 
% Increase 
1937 (or Decrease) 
from 1936 
... 199,718 5.0 
66,015 5.5 
... 61,590 10.4 
60,633 — .06 
shies 9,346 5.7 
50,844 12.1 
... 47,601 31.9 
43,688 a 
.- 41,800 21.8 
... 38,747 a 
wee dhhee x 
... 34,618 5.2 
sce Oenae 2.5 
... 27,147 14.0 
... 23,736 — .03 
++ ‘thehae — 3.2 
... 21,435 8.3 
woe Shaeo 10.1 
ose 2b 120 40.2 
... 19,495 — | 
...- 19,065 122 
... 18,827 — 62 
... 17,219 19.6 
... 16,397 55.7 
... 16,300 22.7 
15,800 10.4 
iene ee 8 
... 12,670 4.5 
... 12,368 2.0 
..- 1,075,864 7.8 


d. 


(a) Half of decrease caused 
(b) Preferred stockholders increased 


(d) All common stock held by 


ion. 


(e) Common stockholders 


increased from 2,439 in 1936 to 20,500 in 1937. (i) Issuance of preferred stock. 


(g) Issuance of common stock. 
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What's New 
In Business 





















“Sales Mean Jobs” 


In mid-May, the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. began a sales drive in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to start the business ball 
rolling. 

But no ordinary sales drive was 
this. 

For by late June, the sales cam- 
paign—turned into a National Sales- 
men’s Crusade—had gone far beyond 
Lincoln, far beyond Nash-Kelvinator, 
increasing momentum as it gained 
support from chambers of commerce, 
trade associations and countless com- 
panies which hoped to spur business 
by uniting sales efforts to reach the 
buying public. 

Behind this campaign were five rea- 
sons for intensifying sales efforts: 

1. Unemployment is a_ national 
problem. 

2. Ability to buy still exists among 
the millions still employed. 

3. Sales will mean increased pro- 
duction, more jobs. 

4. Salesmen have the opportunity 
for creating employment by creating 
new desires. 

5. Increased business for one com- 
pany means increased business for 
other companies. 

Thus, reasoned the supporters of 
the campaign, more sales by more 
salesmen will mean more business for 
all. 

To start off the preliminary cam- 
paign in May, Nash-Kelvinator’s 
president, George W. Mason 
[“There’s No Trick Way to Sales 
Success,’ Forses, March 1, p. 14], 
sought the support of Lincoln’s busi- 
ness, civic and political leaders. He 
and his forty-five factory executives 
completely sold them on the idea of 
the united drive for six days. Pen- 
nants and banners advertising the 
slogan “Sales Mean Jobs” decorated 
the streets of Nebraska’s capital. 
Kelvinator salesmen, along with every 
one else, wore campaign buttons, 
pledged themselves to make ten 
house-to-house calls a day. Salesmen 
from other companies 
stores, mail-order houses, grocery 
stores, the utility company, telephone 
company and. so on—totalking nearly 
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Two Weeks of Business News 








Congress abruptly pulls up stakes and leaves Washington 
and unfinished legislation. Total appropriations for session— 
$12,000,000,000—all-time, peacetime high. Last minute action 
1. Wages and hours ($11 a week for 44 
hours during first year); 2. Relief ($3,753,000 for priming 
clogged business pump); 3. Shipping (replacement of ves- 
4. Food and drugs (stricter regulations) ; 5. Bank- 
ruptcy (modernized 1898 law); 6. Securities (SEC regis- 
tration of over-counter brokers, dealers) ; 7. Aviation (cen- 
tralized authority, p. 18) ; 8. Monopoly (Justice Department 





Rails tremble as Congress leaves untouched RFC loan bill 
and as union heads run in with management over 15% wage 
slash, threaten strike (p. 18). Operating revenues drop from 
1937 figures; bond prices sag to new lows for year before 
slight rally; bankruptcy looms over several roads. Hope 
brightens with increased car loadings to March levels, with 
Trans- 
atlantic travel by air seems likely in Fall, as U. S. airlines 





Estimates of jobs made by spending program, 4,100,000; by 
wage-hour bill, 200,000. Meanwhile, reports from Census 
Board reveal heaviest unemployment in manufacturing, me- 
Salesmen’s crusade drives 
ahead to pick up the slack (p. 16). Labor front ruffled with 
CIO-A. F. of L. discord springing from Congressional fail- 
ure to pass “blacklist” for labor-law-violating employers. 
CIO unions row among themselves over policy (U.A.W.U.), 








Stocks stop sliding, rally from bottom-bumping lows (p. 29). 
Volume of trading reaches best day but one for the year. 
Total number of U. S. stockholders jumps above 1936 levels 
Meanwhile, pro-tem Exchange President Martin 
gains respect (p. 9), invites committee to find work for out- 





Bankers cheer news of harmony among Federal banking 
agencies as investment rules, bank examination methods, are 
Bank clearings still below 1937—except for New 
York City—as easy credit fails to open flood gates of capital. 
Weekly failures jump to highest totals since April, while 
communities map out programs to keep out barnstorming 
companies (p. 13). Meanwhile, commodity prices rise slight- 





Business buckles down to find new products, new materials 


WALKOUT 

affecting business : 

sels) ; 

inquiry authorized). 
RUN IN 

expected Summer tourist travel at new highs. 

speed up final preparations (p. 10). 
MORE JOBS 

chanical industries (2,400,000). 

with U. S. Steel over wages (S.W.O.C.). 
JUMP UP 

(p. 14). 

of-work Wall Streeters. 
PICK UP? 

relaxed 

ly from early June’s four-year low. 
RESEARCHERS 

(p. 22), new industries (p. 18). 


National Research Council 
organizes Industrial Research Institute to aid small and 
medium-sized industries. Small business men beam at thought 
of research facilities comparable to large businesses. 





4,500 men, joined in the city-wide 








A piano dealer sold thirteen new 


drive. 

Results of the week’s drive brought 
encouraging news to business: 

One department store reported 
sales of refrigerators up from nineteen 
sold during the previous two weeks 
to forty-three during the week of the 
drive. 

A car dealer sold eight new cars 
in twenty days during and after the 
campaign—more than any other pre- 
vious month’s sales. 

An electric-appliance dealer made 
forty-two sales and found ninety- 
eight prospects in 432 calls. 

Sales of gas ranges jumped from 
nine in the previous week to twenty- 
one during the drive. 


pianos—eleven for cash—which near- 
ly equalled his total sales for the pre- 
vious six years. 

Housewives telephoned stores and 
dealers requesting salesmen to call. 
Salesmen making house-to-house calls 
began to list items in which home- 
owners showed interest. In two and 
one-half days the sales of this “vol- 
unteered” business netted more than 
$190,000. 

From Lincoln, the National Sales- 
men’s Crusade in June swung East 
to Atlantic City. Another meeting was 
held in New York City, where a tele- 
phone hook-up was set up to broad- 
cast speeches to similar meetings’ of 
sales executives in twenty-one other 
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“If you insure a man today, he might 
die tomorrow. And you'd have to 
pay the face value of his policy. 
How can you work out life insur- 
ance rates when you have to take 
such chances ?”’ 


\H, but no chances are taken. 

Who will die this year? Nobody 
knows. 

How many will die this year? Ex- 
perience provides a practical answer to 
that. 

Did you ever hear of a mortality table? 
It is a table that shows the number of 
people in any given age group who 
have died each year. 

Mortality tables are based on past ex- 
perience and become measuring rules 
for the future. Many mortality tables 
are available. The selection of a par- 
ticular mortality table by a life insur- 
ance company depends upon its suit- 
ability for the group which is insured. 

Let us take the mortality table that 
is written into the insurance laws of 
most states and see how this table 
works. What does it show? 
















At forty, life may begin for some of them, but 
according to this table it will have ended for 


219 of the 1000. 


Wil 


At seventy, 386 remain to refute the saying 
that man’s life is but “three score years and 


ten.” 


We dont know who will die— 
but we know how many 





At age fifty, 302 of the group will have 
passed on. 698 will still be alive. 





At eighty, of our original 1000 youngsters, 
there still are 145 left, and at least 8 of them 
will live to be ninety. 


Thus, the number of people who are expected to die each year, according to the mortality table, 


is an important factor in working out safe and fair life insurance premiums. In mutual or par- 


ticipating life insurance, any saving resulting from the difference between expected and actual 
deaths is reflected in dividends to policyholders, and this is true no matter what table is used. 





Twenty years later, at the age of thirty, this 
table shows that 146 of these 1000 youngsters 
will be dead. 





At sixty, 579 remain alive of the original 
1000. 








This is Number 3 in a series of advertisements 


designed to give the public a clearer understand- 


ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
Copies of the preceding advertisements will be 


matled upon request. 
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cities. Six days later, Kansas City 
held a sales rally. Chicago followed 
with a meeting of 1,800 business men 
and sales executives, broadcasting the 
program to twenty other cities. Mil- 
waukee’s meeting reached still other 
communities. And by the end of 
June, around eighty cities had heard 
the message that “prosperity and em- 
ployment depend on business, and 
business depends on sales-—sales mean 
jobs—jobs for the unemployed.” 


Boon to Aviation? 


While business men look ahead to 
transatlantic flights this Summer (p. 
10), boosters of commercial aviation 
hail the passage by Congress of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

For under the new set-up, commer- 
cial aviation’s activities will be looked 
after by one Government agency— 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority—in- 
stead of three. And it is this cen- 
tralization of authority which avia- 
tion enthusiasts have long desired. 

The Authority will take over the 
letting of air-mail contracts from the 
Post Office Department, the setting 
of mail rates from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the super- 
vision of safety regulations and air- 
way facilities from the Department 
of Commerce. More than this, there 
will be an Administrator “to encour- 
age and foster the development” of 
aviation and to make long-range plans 
for the industry. 


Wage Cuts for Rail Workers 


Late in June, it began to look like 
trouble ahead for railroads and their 
workers. For the railroads, deep in 
a desperate crisis (ForsBes, April 1, 
p. 20), declared that they would have 
to slash wage rates by 15%—effec- 
tive July 1. 

And the twenty-one unions—rep- 
resenting 925,000 workers—replied 
that they would never accept a cut. 

But before wage cuts or threatened 
strikes can occur, machinery for 
arbitration will move into action. 
And it is this machinery—set up by 
the Railway Labor Act of 1934— 
that cools off hot heads and leaves 
time for compromises or for further 
study of other methods to relieve rail- 
road distress. 

The joint meeting of railroad ex- 
ecutives and union representatives in 
Chicago on June 28 was the first im- 
portant step in negotiation. 

Should they fail in agreement, they 
have the right of appeal to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for an im- 
partial mediator. 

If this should fail, the National 
Mediation Board must request both 
sides to arbitrate. Should either side 
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“Most photographed view” is snapped 30,000 
times yearly in camera tests from Eastman 
Kodak’s factory roof 





Another testing view—where advertisers com- 
pare outdoor advertising boards with the ar- 
tist’s original sketches 


refuse, no change in wage rates could 
be made within thirty days. 

And in the event of failure all the 
way down the line, President Roose- 
velt has authority to appoint a special 
emergency board of arbitration if in- 
terstate commerce is affected. 

With the emergency board in ses- 
sion, workers cannot take matters in 
their own hands and legally call a 
strike within thirty days. 

Aside from this bargaining ma- 
chinery, railroad men point to an- 
other reason for optimism. For in 
1932, when rails’ revenues were 
higher and workers’ wages were 
lower than they are today, labor ac- 
cepted a 10% deduction from pay- 
checks. With this precedent, many 
employers feel that once again em- 
ployees will join in a co-operative 
move for decreasing expenditures. 


Hope for the South 


Early in July, workmen in Lufkin, 
Texas, will break ground for the first 
newsprint plant in the South. 

But the breaking of ground for the 
new $7,500,000 plant of Southland 





Mills, Inc., may mean far more to the 
South than the beginning of a new 
factory. The start of newsprint pro- 
duction from slash pine may well 
symbolize the beginning of a new and 
vital industry of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the South. 

Until now, newsprint has been 
made mostly out of Northern spruce 
from Maine or Canadian woods. 
Prices for Canadian newsprint have 
gradually risen until now it costs 
U. S. buyers $50 a ton. 

Compared with this, Southern pine 
newsprint is a far different story. 

In price, slash pine newsprint will 
be much lower, estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $30 a ton. And while 
it takes Northern spruce from thirty- 
five to fifty years to grow to a size 
suitable for cutting, Southern pine 
requires only five and one-half to ten 
years for full growth. 

To the South, this offers hope for 
utilization of the vast amount of pine 
and other lumber fom the 200,000,000 
acres stretching from Georgia to 
Texas. And the demand for South- 
ern newsprint already is indicated by 
the orders placed with Southland 
Mill’s 50,000-ton-a-year plant : South- 
ern publishers have asked for 250,000 
tons—enough to keep the new plant 
going five years. 


New Markets for Old Machines 


What to do with obsolete, uneco- 
nomical, surplus machinery has long 
been a headache to many companies. 

To stimulate sales of new machines, 
and to encourage companies to sell 
their outmoded equipment, one print- 
ing-machinery manufacturer late in 
June offered a new plan to printers 
and publishers which might easily be 
applied to all producers of capital 
goods. 

For the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., announced 
that it would buy all outdated type- 
setting and typecasting machinery 
from the owners at agreed-on prices 
in return for a negotiable credit mem- 
orandum. 

This credit memorandum, which 
does not interfere with the normal 
trade-in policies of the company, is 
good for five years. It may be used 
for part payment up to 10% of the 
total sales price of any product the 
company sells. Or it can also be con- 
verted into cash—either wholly or in 
part. 

The flexibility of this plan not only 
allows owners of old machines to cash 
in on useless, antiquated machinery 
at trade-in allowances, but also it 
offers prospective buyers the oppor- 
tunity of waiting until they can de- 
termine their needs before buying new 
equipment. 
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tion, and that is—onward! Time 

will bring changes, but not in the 
main course. The openings and op- 
portunities for men and women who 
can do things, who know their jobs, 
are becoming more numerous. Our 
schools should bear this in mind and 
prepare their students for life. Every 
school should be a place where stu- 
dents learn by doing —HeEnry Foro. 


Aen, ana knows but one direc- 


There is much more to life than 
winning fame and fortune. The 
problem of existence is not so simple 
as to admit of easy solution through 
having “pull” with the right people 
and “getting in” on a good racket. 

—Jute Ayers, D.D. 


There is far more danger in public 
than in private monopoly, for when 
Government goes into business it can 
always shift its losses to the tax- 
payers. Government never makes 
ends meet—and that is the first 
requisite of business. . 

—Tuomas A. EDISON. 


Idleness travels very slowly and 
poverty soon overtakes her. 
—HuNnTER. 


Almost all men are intelligent. It 
is method that they lack. 
—F. W. NIcHOL. 


Don’t forget that a man is not paid 
for having brains, but for using them. 
—LINKs. 


Enthusiasm, personality and friend- 
ships . . . these are the trinity quali- 
ties that make for success in any 
business enterprise. And the source 
of all true enthusiasm is an active 
belief. —Homer J. BUCKLEY. 


What is got without effort is worth 
what it cost. Everything that is 
worthwhile has a fence around it— 
but there is always a gate and a key. 

—THE SAVINGS JOURNAL. 


In modern business it is not the 
crook who is to be feared most, it is 
the honest man who doesn’t know 
what he is doing. —-OwEn D. Youn. 
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A TEXT 


The fear of man bringeth a- snare: 
but whoso putteth his trust in the 
Lord shall be safe.—Proverbs 
29:25. 


Sent in by J. E. Routh, Detroit, 
Mich. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Liberty has never come from Gov- 


ernment. Liberty has always come 
from the subjects of it. The history 
of liberty is a history of resistance. 
The history of liberty is a history of 
limitations of governmental power, 
not the increase of it. 

—Wooprow WILSON. 


I do not believe you can do today’s 
job with yesterday’s methods and: be 
in business tomorrow. 

—NELSON JACKSON. 


There are five types of men who 
fail in life; the machine, the miser, 
the hermit, the snob and the brute. 

—WaALTER WILBUR GRUBER. 


The strength of a nation, especially 
a republican nation, is in the intel- 
ligent and well-ordered homes of the 
people. —Lyp1a SIGOURNEY. 


A hundred men may make an en- 
campment, but only a woman can 
make a home!—CHINESE PROVERB. 


He that climbs the tall tree has 
won the right to the fruit. 
—Sir WALTER Scott. 


Men heap together the mistakes of 
their lives, and create a monster they 
call Destiny —JoHN OLIver Hoses. 


Lack of wealth is easily repaired; 
but poverty of the soul is irreparable. 
—MONTAIGNE. 


The greatest weakness in America 
today is the lack of any definite vision 
of God which will destroy the preva- 
lent ignorance, selfishness and cruel- 
ty. Christianity is tested by the defi- 
niteness of its influence. Hazy reli- 
gious conceptions and a do-nothing 
spirit cannot produce positive influ- 
ence. —G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D. 


Technical progress is the real hope 
for the future of the country ; political 
reform cannot do anything for us. 
The engineer is engaged in a war of 
human liberation; his technique is 
different. The political reformer fights 
against ambition and initiative; the 
engineer is fighting against slavery. 
It is better for all to live well with a 
few rich than for all to live in slavery 
on a lower level. 

—Dr. GLENN FRANK. 


I have nowhere discovered in this 
world a country in which everything 
can be provided by laws—or in which 
political institutions have ever or can 
ever prove a substitute for common 
sense and public morality. 

—A. C. H. DETOCQUEVILLE. 


Nothing preaches better than the 
ant—and she says nothing! 
—BEN FRANKLIN. 


One pound of learning requires ten 
pounds of common sense to apply it. 
—PERSIAN PROVERB. 


I grow old learning something new 
every day. —SOLON. 


Life’s heaviest burden is to have 
nothing to carry. —ANON. 


If you could only organize diplo- 
macy properly, you might create a 
body of men who might influence the 
destinies of mankind and insure the 
peace of the world. 

—Baron AMPTHILL. 


America’s future will be deter- 
mined by its homes and schools. The 
child becomes, largely, what it is 
taught; hence we must watch what 
we teach it and how we live before 
it! —JANE ADDAMS. 


Simplicity is the diadem that en- 
circles the beauteous brow of char- 
acter. It adds luster to the gems of 
knowledge, virtue, and achievement 
by giving them greater brilliance 
because of the quiet background 
which: simplicity provides. 

—THE KALENDs. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 


form. Price $2. 
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C. FORBES SEES: 


Some Signs of Betterment; 
Favorable Straws Cited 





will 
boom again.” 

That was the concluding 
sentence of the picture of doleful con- 
ditions given here in our last issue. 
The roll-call of facts and figures was 
distinctly depressing. 

This writer, nevertheless, has all 
along decried adoption of a defeatist 
attitude, has all along urged business 
leaders to lean towards courage rather 
than cowardice, to incur reasonable 
risks rather than aggravate recession. 

Already, in the brief space of two 
weeks, some cheerful straws have ap- 
peared. Whether or not it will prove 
only a passing breeze, only events 
can determine. 

For my part, I have had my hope- 
fulness strengthened. 

_ = 


bk F VENTUALLY America 


First let us consider the latest 
facts, developments : 

The New York securities market, 
admittedly the most accurate har- 
binger of economic trends, underwent 
an about-face after mid-June. For 
three successive days stock transac- 
tions overran 1,000,000 shares, then 
on the following two days topped 
2,000,000 shares, accompanied by 
spirited advances in leading stocks 
and also in railway and other de- 
pressed bonds. It was conclusively 
demonstrated that floating supplies 
were so limited that even moderate 
demand lifted quotations substantial- 
ly. At this writing the rebound has 
not yet lost its force—although a re- 
action would be normal even if a 
sustained advance has actually begun. 

Commodity prices, too, have latterly 
shown that they can move upward as 
well as downward. 

Among favorable industrial devel- 
opments may be cited: 

Arresting of the down-trend in 
steel production, supplemented by 
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predictions that the worst is over. 
Moreover, acceptance of reduction in 
wages would hearten producers. 

Steel scrap, commonly accepted as 
a significant barometer, has enjoyed 
modest price advances. 

After the automobile industry had 
resigned itself to still more serious 
dwindling of demand, sales gains be- 
gan to be enjoyed, causing revision 
upward of production schedules and 
postponement of shutdown programs. 

Weekly reports of electric con- 
sumption have oftener than once 
shown contra-seasonal gains. 

Ditto railway car loadings. 

More than one authoritative busi- 
ness index has ceased declining and 
curved unmistakably upward. 

Certain lines of retail trade have 
issued rather encouraging reports. 

Latest employment statistics con- 
tain at least some grains of comfort. 
Wholesale layoffs in Wall Street 
were suddenly suspended; some 
dropped employees were recalled. 

Not a few corporations ordered 
early vacations lest all hands be 
needed before the Summer is over. 

Government revenues, despite con- 
ditions, lately proved unexpectedly 
satisfactory. 

Then, huge-scale Governmental 
spending will shortly get actively 
under way. Regardless of the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of gigantic 
“pump priming,” the wholesale dis- 
bursements of public funds for wages 
and materials can hardly fail to have 
a temporarily stimulating effect on 
general activity. 

American exports are running far 
ahead of imports. 

Regardless of the effect of bumper 
crops on prices, the moving of them 
to market will provide not only in- 
creased railway tonnage, but will 
mean more employment in various 
directions and abundance of raw ma- 


terial supplies for many manufac- 
turers at advantageous cost. 


What of political prospects ? 

Adjournment of Congress means 
that no new disturbing legislation 
can be passed during the second half 
of the year. Should a special session 
of Congress be called, the primary 
purpose would be to extend aid to 
needy railroads. The expectation 
now is that, even without the benefit 
of special legislation, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will, in 
compliance with the will of President 
Roosevelt, go out of its way to avoid 
additional railway bankruptcies. 


What should be the policy of busi- 
ness leaders between now and No- 
vember ? 

On this score I have profound 
convictions. I believe that they 
should demonstrate convincingly that 
they are striving, with all their might, 
to hasten the return of better times, 
and that they should acquaint the 
public with every constructive move 
they make. 

As I see it, the voting in Novem- 
ber will be potently influenced, if 
not determined, by the verdict reached 
by the people as to whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or industry is doing 
the more to restore employment and 
prosperity—if business leaders earn 
widespread approbation for construc- 
tive efforts, and President Roosevelt 
persists in talking and acting dis- 
turbingly, the November polling will 
bring a setback to New Deal radical- 
ism and further “reform” legislation. 

The American people have had a 
surfeit of recession, depression, dis- 
tress. They will, in my judgment, 
plump for whoever demonstrates 
anxiety and ability to bring about an 
end to this whole needless, man-made 
depression. 
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The Bank ie New York erected the above "building in 1797 
on the site still occupied at the (ornerof Wall &3 William Sts. 


The Return of 
an Old and 
Honored Name 


As of July 1, 1938, the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company changes its name to Bank of 
New York. This change, however, merely marks 
the return of an old and honored name, by which 
the Bank was known for 138 years of its 154- 
year existence. 

This Bank was founded as the Bank of New 
York by Alexander Hamilton and a small group 
of other leading New York citizens on March 15, 
1784, five years before the American Constitution 
was adopted, and when New York was a city of 
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Present building of the Bank of New York. 


only 23,000 people. It was New York’s first bank 
and for 15 years its only bank. It was known to 
the citizens of early New York simply as “the 
Bank.” It gave the City its first orderly financial 
accommodations, and did much to establish 
sound banking practices and principles for future 
American business. 

The change is one of name only. It will not in- 
volve any change in our policies or in the character 
of our business. Both our trust and commercial 
banking business will be conducted as heretofore. 


BANK OF NEw YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Metal for Tough Jobs—tloor and Roof Coverings 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


Juggling Brings Results 


For centuries, scientists have tried 
various means to make copper really 
hard—hard enough to cut stone, for 
instance. At last, by juggling atoms, 
they have produced the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to this goal—a metal 
which comes close to being pure cop- 
per, but with the strength of steel. 

Exceptional wear resistance (only 
40% of that of hard-drawn copper), 
heat endurance (it will withstand 
temperatures of 752 degrees F. with 
relatively little permanent softening, 
while pure copper loses much of its 
hardness after a few hours’ exposure 
to temperatures of only 392 degrees), 
and high electrical and heat conduc- 
tivity are other qualities claimed. 

It is ideally fitted for tough jobs in 
industry. When used in welding 
electrodes, it showed a life service 
several times greater than pure cop- 
per. Other uses are slip rings for 
generator motors, cylinder heads in 
internal combustion engines and fuse 
tips in high-tension switching devices. 

Chromium and silver are combined 
with copper to form the new metal. 
Scientists have discovered that the 
qualities of metal alloys depend on 
the arrangement of the atoms in the 
metals. And it is the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the chromium atoms 
which makes the new metal hard. 
The few silver atoms simply act as 
stabilizers of the alloy after it has 
been temper-hardened and cold- 
drawn, to increase its resistance to 
the softening effects of long exposure 
to high temperatures. (1-71) 


Store Owners, Please Note 


Another familiar product that has 
been improved by changing its physi- 
cal structure is pencil lead. Through 
a complete revision of lead manufac- 
turing, makers are producing a lead 
thinner than any heretofore possible 
but still retaining great strength. Be- 
sides speeding up writing, these leads 
make much sharper carbon copies— 
a boon to store clerks. (2-71) 


Versatile Flooring 


Equally useful and “at home” in in- 
dustrial plants and private homes is 
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a new floor tile with amazing proper- 
ties. Special construction and mate- 
rials make it absolutely non-slip 
whether wet or dry, we are told, and 
it cannot wear smooth even under the 
hardest usage. This makes it ideal 
for use wherever there is a slipping 
hazard, wherever traffic is exception- 
ally severe and wherever there is un- 
usual exposure—floors and ramps in 
schools, store entrances, railroad sta- 
tions, hotels and industrial plants. 

Panels can be set into the floor in 
factories and plants to provide a sure 
footing for workmen around danger- 
ous machinery, where water and oil 
are spilled and workmen’s shoes are 
wet and oily. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the tile is that it is germicidal ! 
For swimming pools, shower and 
locker rooms in plants, dairies, hos- 
pitals, etc., the advantages should be 
evident. 

All this utility has been achieved 
with no sacrifice of beauty. The tile 
is available in twenty colors and in 
sizes from 6 inches square to 162 
inches square. Stair treads are also 
made in different sizes. And the se- 
lection of size and color is wide 
enough to provide flooring and stair 
treads that are just as suitable for 
decorative use in a hotel or home as 
for heavy safety and endurance work 
in industrial plants. (3-71) 


Use the Roof 


Jumping from floors to roofs, we 
learn of a material which can now 
be applied to flat roofs to convert 
them into open-air playgrounds, roof 
gardens and recreation areas. 

This new material, made of cane 
fibre impregnated with asphalt, pro- 
tects the roofing from damage by 
traffic and from the sun’s rays, and 
provides a resilient, non-slippery 
wearing surface in any one of three 
colors—black, green or red. (4-71) 


For Dainty Soldering 


A soldering tool specially designed 
for light and delicate work, such as 
radio, small instruments and meters, 
is scarcely larger than an ordinary 
lead pencil—6¥4 inches long and 7/16 
inches in diameter. 





There are two heating carbons in 
the end, slightly separated, one fixed 
and the other movable against a 
spring. The movable carbon extends 
a little beyond the fixed one, and 
makes possible soldering on uneven 
surfaces. When both carbons come 
in contact with metal, an electric cir- 
cuit is closed and the metal reaches 
soldering temperature almost instant- 
ly. Heat is concentrated in a small 
area, so it is possible to reach way 
down between a maze of wires and 
parts to make a connection without 
damaging adjacent delicate parts. 
The tool draws current only when in 
actual use. (5-71) 


Science to the Rescue 


Once more the old saying “Neces- 
sity is the Mother of invention” has 
proved true. 

The United States depends on the 
Far East, Africa and Central Europe 
for the pyrethrins used in insecticides. 

There are many difficulties in- 
volved. A crop varies from year to 
year in both quality and quantity, and 
since there is little information on the 
crop until after harvest, importers 
must buy it sight unseen. This has 
given rise to a great deal of specula- 
tion, and the Sino-Japanese War has 
caused even more uncertainty. 

Working on the problem, a manu- 
facturer has now produced a synthetic 
base—an alcohol derivative combined 
with a vegetable oil derivative—which 
he claims is capable of replacing a 
substantial proportion of the pyre- 
thrins now used. 

Tests have proved that the new 
compound can be used in flysprays 
without injurious effects to persons 
and household pets. 

Once more difficulties in connec- 
tion with obtaining a raw material 
have forced science to provide a syn- 
thetic substitute. (6-71) 


Electric-Eye Again 


With the help of the electric eye, 
long rolls of paper can be wound 
evenly from uneven rolls and slit in 
perfectly straight lines. Light from a 
small lamp is split into four light 
beams, focused on the paper and is re- 
flected back to the eye. As soon as it 
strikes a small dark-colored guide 
line on the paper roll the “eye” sig- 
nals a reversing motor to adjust the 
position of the unwinding roll to bring 
it into line again. (7-71) 

—A. M. Forses. 


7 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Do You Know This? 











Direct investments by American 
corporations and business men in 
foreign enterprises and properties 
amounted to $6,691,000,000 at the 
end of 1936, a net decline of more 
than 10% since the end of 1929. 
(Department of Commerce) 
* 

The 23,000 hotels in the U. S., 
containing approximately 1,430,000 
rooms, could accommodate one-nine- 
tieth of the nation’s population at one 


time. 
*x 


A total of $1,768,000,000 was spent 
on advertising in the U. S. in 1937. 


* 


The nation’s farm population on 
Jan. 1, 1938, was estimated at 31,- 
819,000, the largest since 1910 and 
90,000 greater than a year earlier. 
(Department of Agriculture) 

* 


There are forty-four freight cars in 
service on American railroads for 
each passenger car in service. 


* 


Since May, 1936, the U. S. has 
purchased approximately 250,000,000 
ounces of silver from the Chinese 
Government, most of it at 45 cents 
an ounce. Recently the price has 
been reduced to 43 cents. 

* 


The total amount of life insurance 
now in force in the U. S. is $117,- 
338,324,042. 

* 

Eleven million out of thirty million 
families in the U. S. are getting 
money from the Federal Government. 

* 


Of the $12,500,000,000 collected in 
taxes in the U. S. last year, 70%, or 
$8,750,000,000, was in “hidden” taxes. 
In other words, each person in the 
country paid approximately $67.30 
into the tax -coffers without being 
aware of it. 

* 

Approximately 68,000,000 _ tele- 
phone calls are made daily through 
the Bell System, or more than three 
and one-half calls for each telephone 
in the system. 


Municipal airports have been built 
by 738 American cities at an esti- 
mated cost of $300,000,000, equal to 
$30,000 for each private and commer- 
cial transport plane in the country. 

* 


Lawmakers introduced 17,092 bills 
and resolutions during the ‘Seventy- 
fifth Congress, but only one out of 
ten became law. 










































































“TAKE A LETTER” 


















How many times a day you say these three words to your 
secretary! Into your daily dictation go all the clearness of 
your judgment, all the force of your personality. Your letters 
are your reputation...on paper. 















NOW, TAKE A LETTERHEAD 







Does the letterhead you use reinforce what you have to say? 
Does it make the impression you wish to make? A fine letter- 
head carries conviction, through quality of texture and sur- 
face, obvious to the eye and to the touch. A letter written 
on STRATHMORE BOND costs less than 1% more than a 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such extra effectiveness 
pays dividends every time you say “Take a Letter?’ 














* * * 






THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows 
all the ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, 
gives all the appearance factors important to your business. Write today 
on your business letterhead for copy of this new check list. Dept. FO5, 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
OF FINE 









MAKERS 








STRATHMORE ec 
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Keep Your Sales Approach New! 


george E. Stringfellow 


Vice-President & Division Manager, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


As told to Edwin Laird Cady 


T is nice to astonish the market 
with a brand new product every 
once in a while. 

But what about selling the products 
which have progressed in design to 
the stage where they may be modified 
in details but cannot be improved in 
basic principles? 

Perhaps the first thing to remem- 
br in the case of an old product is 
that the market changes if the prod- 
uct does not. The changes can pro- 
vide new uses for the product, and 
new ways to sell it. 

When the old product enters a new 
market, it becomes a new product. As 
a result, the sales problems also be- 
come those of a new product. 

An instance of this is the use of 
electric storage-battery power for the 
hauling of mine cars. Those cars 
were first hauled by hand, then suc- 
cessively by mules, cables, electric 
trolleys and now by storage-battery- 
powered locomotives. And in this 
market we are using all of the en- 
gineers, letters, advertising cam- 
paigns, talking pictures and other 
sales tools we can, to promote the 
comparatively new idea of using 
storage-battery power. 

For selling in either new or old 
markets, newness can be suggested in 
sales literature by using modern type 
faces, art treatments, photography, 
and advertising treatments in gen- 
eral. All of us like to see familiar 
things in new settings. 

We show old customers and new 
prospects how our product is work- 
ing in a new setting. 

We do not stop at telling of new 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the marjority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts, 











places where the product is at work, 
but we go on to give techniques, de- 
tails and engineering data. The read- 
ers really get behind the scenes. They 
keep interested. 


When old markets reach advanced | 
phases in their changing, they are | 
likely to develop brand new openings | 


for the staple products. And these 


openings can be attacked almost as if | 


they were new markets. 


There is a difference. If the prod- | 


uct were radically new, it would have 


to proceed with a new and stumbling | 
salesforce groping with new and un- | 
tested sales tools to reach uninformed | 
But as things | 


and skeptical buyers. 


are, the product has a_ veteran 


and sure-footed salesforce reaching | 


accurately—with sales tools which 


have had years of testing—informed | 
and confident buyers. The difference | 
is a great sales advantage to the staple | 


product. 


In such an opportunity, we work | 
out a very thorough sales campaign. | 


The start is likely to be made in trade 


and business papers. Then may come | 
a barrage of letters, as many as five, | 


each stressing one particular point. 
Old Products Find New Markets 


The bulletin is filled with as much 
meat as we can give it. Specially laid 
out for binding into standard en- 


gineering data files, it is always of | 
solid value to the engineer who is in | 


control of the new development. 


The campaign continues from there, | 


using all applicable sales tools to am- 
plify information, present new angles, 
and arouse interest. The salesmen 
do their full share and more. 

One of the best effects of new mar- 
kets, and of situations which bear the 
tang of new markets, is to redrama- 
tize the product to the salesmen. For 


no matter how intelligent and deter- | 
mined the salesmen are, fresh interests | 


are useful to keep them out of ruts. 


It is never safe to think of a mar- | 
ket as being wholly familiar with | 
the product. Men change within the | 
market. It is safe to say that no ad- | 
vertisement or sales letter is ever | 
read _ by | 


broadcast without being 
someone who sees the product as a 
brand new interest. The surest 


change in any market is changing | 
manpower. Therefore sales messages 


have to keep on presenting every 
product as if it were a new one. 

The newness of a product is not 
necessarily in the hands of its design- 
ers. Sales management can keep it 
new, Or can give it most of the benefits 
of newness, by taking advantage of 
the fact that the market keeps on 
moving, 








There's action, too, in Fuel Satisf ACTION 
coordinated action in the pro- 
duction, preparation, and transportation 
of the unexcelled coals mined along 
the Norfolk and Western Railway, that 
enables distributors to maintain at all 
times an adequate supply of this clean, 
dependable, all-purpose fuel. Now is 
the time to store Fuel Satisfaction in 
preparation for the heavy demands of 
winter. 


Telephone or write any of the follow- 
ing for further information about Fuel 
Satisfaction: Coal Traffic Department, 
Roanoke, Va., or any of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's Coal Bureaus located 
at the following addresses: 10 Post Of- 
fice Square, Boston; Marquette Building, 
Chicago; Dixie Terminal Building, Cin- 
cinnati: Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland: Book Building, Detroit: Reyn- 
olds Building, Winston-Salem: or any 
representative of the railway’s Freight 
Traffic Department. 
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Cities Fight the Fly-by-Night 
(Continued from page 13) 


relocating companies are assets to 
any city or town. 

But it is the very soundness of 
most inducements and the integrity 
of most companies which accept them 
that give the fly-by-night his chance. 
He takes advantage of a standard 
business practice. And when he 
does, he disorganizes local industry 
as well as the community itself. He 
uses inferior materials and poor 
workmanship, cuts prices, and floods 
the market with cheap products. He 
stirs up labor trouble by paying 
wages far below the accepted mini- 
mum, creating general illwill for his 
particular industry. And in so doing, 
he uses an unfair, unethical creed of 
business which is shunned by all de- 
cent manufacturers. 

Flat refusal of communities to offer 
inducements is one method of keep- 
ing fly-by-nights out. But many 
cities feel that certain inducements 
are economically sound; and some of 


them have worked out methods 
which permit them to offer induce- 
ments and still weed out the barn- 
stormers. 

Pittsburgh, for one, offers induce- 
ments based on payrolls and employ- 
ment which the company is expected 
to bring; but by checking the com- 
pany’s financial status and its history 
over the past ten years, the city feels 
it has a real check on the newcomer’s 
worth. Mobile, Ala., also examines 
operating records and financial re- 
sources before it pays a bonus to an 
incoming company. When Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., offers an inducement, the 
fund is set aside for a year or two, to 
be paid only when and if the com- 
pany fulfills its part of the contract. 

Such check-ups pay dividends. 

In setting up these investigating 
methods, cautious communities pro- 
tect themselves by following a seven- 
point program which no fly-by-night 
company could conceivably survive: 

1. Insist on seeing previous an- 
nual reports of the company. Study 
them carefully. 








WHENEVER YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM IN 
HOTELS, CLUBS OR 
RESTAURANTS IT'S 
THE SIGN OF A 


BETTER DRINK 


errs 


WE SERVE 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





You can get a better SPARKLE 


with Canada Dry Water 


SIMPLY mix your drinks 


with Canada Dry Water...the perfect club soda. They'll sparkle 
zestfully to the last sip and éaste better too. That’s because Canada 
Dry Water is eztra lively. You can prove this by leaving an 


opened bottle of Canada Dry Water in a refrigerator. Twenty- 


four hours later it will still have its 


“Champagne” Sparkle. It takes 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION...a special 
Canada Dry process...to make a 


magnificent sparkle like this. 


The Water with 


“Champagne” Sparkle 
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2. Find out what the company’s 
banking connections are, and check 
with them. 

3. Evaluate the market standing 
of the company’s products. 

4. Estimate the actual value of 
the company’s property—equipment, 
raw materials and _ semi-finished 
goods. 

5. Consult an expert from an in- 
dustrial development office, public 
utility company or railroad. 

6. Get in direct touch with com- 
munities which the company has 
named as “competitors” for the new 
plant. 

7. Find out how long the com- 
pany has been operating in its pres- 
ent location, and the history of any 
previous moves. A true fly-by-night 
never stays long in one place. 


A Really Tough Job! 


The need for such an intensive 
check-up program is vital to the in- 
dustrial health of any community. 
With industrial relocation going on 
all over the country, the city or town 
finds itself swamped with requests 
for encouragement to move in. 

Wilkes-Barre provides illuminat- 
ing evidence. In three years, it had 
among others, fortv-two amazing “of- 
fers” (all of which were refused) 
from as many companies. The de- 
mands for inducements in these “of- 
fers” totaled $4,862,500. 

A Pennsylvania castings manufac- 
turer provided a typical case. He 
was perfectly willing to set up a new 
plant in the region. Glad to, in fact. 
All he wanted was that Wilkes-Barre 
citizens shell out from $125,000 to 
$150,000 of the total $200,000 neces- 
sary to continue his business in the 
new location. 

This burden of picking the good 
from the bad falls, in most cases, on 
the local chamber of commerce sec- 
retary. And what a burden it is! 
For he, as an industrial agent, finds 
himself invariably on the spot when 
he is negotiating with companies in 
an effort to bring in new industries. 

From one side he is urged by over- 
enthusiastic civic boosters to “get re- 
sults” and to “bring in as many com- 
panies as he can.” From the other 
side he is cautioned by the more con- 
servative to go slow and attract no 
fly-by-nights. And all the while his 
success depends on the results he 
achieves. 

On top of all his troubles with fly- 
by-nights, he may be victimized by 
the racketeering “industrial engi- 
neer” who claims to be on the payroll 
of several companies looking for new 
locations and “in a position to throw 
them” the community’s way. The 
“engineer” never goes on to explain 
that he is on the payroll of several 
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other towns as well and that he has 
promised them the same things—as 
three Texas towns recently found 
out when they hired an “engineer” 
who soon departed with his fee, and 
left no forwarding address. 

The “ideal” industrial agent, 
therefore, is expected to be a com- 
bination of business expert, manage- 
ment consultant, lawyer, and certified 
public accountant. He should be 
able to read a financial report as eas- 
ily as he reads his daily paper. He 
should know corporation set-ups and 
proper management methods. More 
than this, he should be able to draw 
up an airtight contract that will pro- 
tect his community from all possible 
harm. 


A Town “Plays Safe” 


And even then, he may be fooled. 
Take the case of the Indiana town 
that was determined to safeguard its 
interests after it had been burned 
several times by barnstormers. 

A garment maker approached the 
town with the intention of moving in. 
His only demand was a $25,000 
bonus. The town accepted, but in- 
sisted on one safeguarding provision : 
The fund would be deposited in a 
local’bank and not one penny would 
be paid until the company actually 
began production. 

Soon after, the manufacturer rent- 
ed a vacant floor, moved in some 


second-hand equipment, and _pro- 
duced one garment. 
The $25,000 was paid. Immedi- 


ately afterward, the company moved 
out. 

One garment—the record does not 
say what it was—cost this Indiana 
town $25,000. 

Along with this type of fly-by- 
night, towns and cities also have the 
problem of keeping out the irrespon- 
sible manufacturer who demoralizes 
his industry and damages the com- 
munities’ reputation. 

A town in Virginia, to cite a re- 
cent case, built a $32,000 factory at 
its own expense and rented it to a 
clothing manufacturer. 

The company moved in, hired farm 
girls from the neighboring country- 
side and began production. Workers 
were paid beginners’ wages. 

Months went by and wages re- 
mained the same. When an employee 
objected, she was fired and another 
“beginner” took her place. 

Finally four of the workers ap- 
pealed to town authorities and ex- 
hibited their pay checks. The high- 
est was $2.75 for a thirty-five-hour 
week, 

The town decided to take the bull 
by the horns. In spite of their in- 
vestment, the authorities terminated 
the lease, evicted the manufacturer 


and turned the building into a recre- 
ation center. For this they won two 
votes of thanks: One from the com- 
munity ; and one from the rest of the 
clothing manufacturers in the vicin- 
ity, who had found the departed com- 
pany a constant threat to clean, fair 
competition. 

Fly-by-nights, however, do not al- 
ways manage to get off with only an 
eviction. Sometimes a community 
stops the artful dodger dead in his 
tracks. 

One Illinois town, for instance, 
tells the story of a fly-by-night who 
tried hard to live up to his name, 
literally, and almost succeeded. 

This town “induced” a manufac- 
turer from Chicago with a cash 
bonus of $10,000. A month after the 
new plant had begun running, a pass- 
ing townsman noticed one night that 
lights were burning in the building 
and employees were busy. He inves- 
tigated, and reported to the chamber 
of commerce what he saw: Workmen 
were moving machinery out of the 





factory and loading it in box cars 
drawn up on a nearby railroad siding. 

Early next morning an attorney 
went before the local judge and got 
an injunction against the company, 
preventing its removal. For in Illi- 
nois there is a statute—the only one 
in the country—which prohibits a 
company from moving out if it has 
received a bonus or an inducement, 
without first returning the amount in 
full. 

So the company was forced to give 
notes fo: the entire $10,000 before 
it moved out. But this was small con- 
solation to the town, left with an 
empty factory and jobless workers on 
its hands. 

A state law in this case came to 
the rescue. But in the forty-seven 
other states where there are no laws 
to deal with the fly-by-night once he 
has moved in, communities are begin- 
ning to protect themselves by keeping 
him out. 

Which, after all, is the best solu- 
tion. 
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The report of the Company’s operations for the year 1937 is being dis- 
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tributed to the stockholders. It shows that total Railway Operating Revenues 
for the year were $169,436,436. This was an increase over the previous year 
of $443,755, notwithstanding the termination on December 31, 1936, of the 
emergency increase in freight rates and charges authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 26, 1935. Had these emergency charges been 
continued during 1937, freight revenues of the Company would have been 
about $7,000,000 more than they were for that year. Despite this loss in 
revenue, and the increase in costs of operation, due to higher prices of material 
and fuel, and increases in wages during the latter part of the year, the Net 
Income available for fixed charges was $31,463,336, or but $720,695 less than. the 
total fixed interest and other charges of $32,184,031 accruing during the year. 


The total taxes accrued in 1937 aggregated $11,216,077, an increase over 
1936 of $720,208. 


Freight revenue for 1937 was $147,212,330 or $604,588 less than for 1936, this 
decrease being caused largely by the almost unprecedented decline in business 


activity during the last half of 1937. Passenger revenue for 1937 was $11,- 
918,602, an increase over 1936 of $735,660, or 6.58%. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 
Comparison with 1936 


























Railway Operating Revenues: 1937 Increase Decrease 
Do ee ee SEAT FISSEO © _kdécevces $ 604,588 
SO PY inc coiic weet hors vice es 11,918,602 eS ee 
From All Other Sources.............. 10,305,504 WEGEE)  < Aiwiaesedcie 

es im ead adie eeidseaisare $169,436,436 9 GOR TE - Siccwcws 

Railway Operating Expenses............. 128,859,516 eS. ee 

Net Railway Operating Revenue.......... S$ 40,876,920 =. ccvcces $4,815,428 

Deduct: Other Operating Charges: 

ee ee eee 10,918,554 © radcice: 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.... re: 0  ) rr 234,981 

Net Railway Operating Income........... $ 24,908,625 ........ $5,276,680 

Add: Other Income from Investments and 
SRR I oc sc ceecnsec cetucenees fe) ee 691,983 

Income Available for Fixed Charges...... ee es! ee $5,968,663 

Deduct: Fixed Interest and Other Charges a: 5 708,993 

Tnoeme for Tene CGR) oc o. ccc cccecicees $ 720,695 (Decrease) $5,259,670 

BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, indicated total property (less 


accrued depreciation) and other investments, of $1,087,040,474, and current as- 
sets of $29,987,154 (which include $12,297,325 for materials and supplies, an 
increase of $3,390,386 over 1936), as against current liabilities of $29,034,104. 
The total of interest-bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding 
was $680,862,793 (an increase of $2,198,151 compared with preceding year). 
Fy eae capital stock was $315,158,485, and corporate surplus 
75,839,767. 


The Company renews and records its high appreciation of the loyal support 
and efficient cooperation of all the officers and employes, and solicits the 
interest of employes and security holders in securing business for the Company. 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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You owe it to yourself 
to visit the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hotel Annapolis will be your 
faithful servant in every way 
possible when you come to the 
Nation’s Capital—will help you 
plan your tour, direct you to 
any point, and give you general 
information. Send for FREE 
“Guide to Washington, D. C. 


Visit the famous ANCHOR ROOM 
Washington's Most Unique Cocktail lounge 


400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 


onl oe 


ANNAPOLIS 


ELEVENTH ro TWELFTH on H STREET, N.W. 





Lins ssa. 


NEW DECLINE 
AHEAD? 


Will the bear market now enter its third 
phase or are stocks a buy? A change of 
trend is indicated this month and to pre- 
pare you for it we will send our current 
Bulletin, and several recent issues, on re- 
ceipt of 15c in stamps to help cover 
mailing costs. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 20 
HUNTER NEW YORK 


41th se 











DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4%> COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On May 26 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable July 1, 
1938, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1938. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 90 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 1, 1938, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1938, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1938. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 














Please mention ForBEs 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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Stock Market 
Dutlook 


dames 6. Donley 


and opposite in direction. As 

this is written (June 23), the 
stock market is giving a rather con- 
vincing demonstration of its obedience 
to that law of physics. But, in this 
particular case, the “reaction” came 
first. The violence of the action on 
the recovery side is no whit greater 
than that of the debacle on the down- 
side in the last half of March. The 
recovery has been under way since 
March 31, and its current stage is 
more forceful than might otherwise 
have been the case had it not been so 
long delayed. 

The preceding decline which 
formed the “spur bottom” on March 
31 was violently severe. It was not 
until March 22 that the Dow-Jones 
industrial average broke through the 
previous bottom of 118.49 which was 
made on Feb. 3. By March 31, the 
average had declined to a low closing 
of 98.95, which was a loss of 19.54 
points. At this stage of the market, 
therefore, the pivotal figure in any 
study of action-and-reaction is 118.49. 
The market got 3 points above that 
figure on April 16. On May 9, it 
fizzled out at only a little more than 
a point above. But, on May 31, it 
carried down to a bottom only 2 
points under the May 2 bottom. On 


A: ION and reaction are equal 


| June 9 and 10, it came within 2 points 





of the 118 level again and backed 


away grudgingly. In the following 
week no day’s dealings ran above 
350,000 shares, and Saturday was the 
dullest short session in twenty years. 

In this performance there was 
every indication that the market had 
reached a “dead center,’ and the 
chances, in the writer’s opinion, 
strongly favored a break-through on 
the upside. According to the market 
theory of action-and-reaction, which 
sometimes works out and sometimes 
doesn’t, the current recovery move- 
ment should carry as far above the 
pivotal point as the “spur low” of 
March 31 went below it. If we add 
19.54 to 118.49, therefore, we get 
138.03 as the probable upper limit 
of the rise which got going in the in- 
dustrial average on June 20. In the 
previous “Outlook,” it was suggested 
that a rise through July and August 
would bring a return to the January- 
February range of 132-134. More- 
over, above the 123-127 range, the 
next important supply area is in the 
132-138 range. 

Of considerable technical _ sig- 
nificance is the rise in the railroad 
average to a position a full point, in 
round figures, above its May 9 high, 
thus “confirming” the advance in the 
industrial average into new high 
ground on the recovery from March 
31. And the utility average has bet- 
tered its May 9 high fractionally. 

To sum up: The intermediate up- 
trend has blossomed out convincingly 
and should carry the industrial aver- 
age somewhat above the January- 
February highs before the end of 
August. Stocks should be a purchase 
on all reactions until that level is 
reached, when a thorough testing of 
the rise would be indicated. Near- 
term reactions seem unlikely to dip 
below 121-123 range. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Profit Outlook 


Warrants Caution 
Joseph D. Goodman 


been in the midst of a sharp 
rally, probably brought about by 
the covering operations of a large 
short interest made nervous by the 
cessation of liquidation as evidenced 
by the recent dullness, the breathing 
spell afforded by the adjournment of 
Congress, and the belief that Govern- 
ment spending will result in some 
pick-up in business in the Fall. The 
profit outlook, however, is obscure. 
The customary indices of a turn 
have not yet appeared (although they 
might later), such as a sustained and 
important advance in bonds and com- 
modity prices, and an increase in rail- 
road loadings. Hence, readers are 
urged to make commitments only in 
stocks having substantial merit, such 
as those selling for their net working 
capital per share, or where satisfac- 
tory earnings outlook appears as- 
sured. Among stocks in this class 
are: 


\ this writing the market has 


American Agric. Virginia-Carolina 


Chemical Chem. pref. 
Butler Bros. conv. Pillsbury Flour 
pref. Mergenthaler 

Spencer Kellogg Linotype 


Liquid Carbonic 
Todd Shipyard 


Mack Truck 
Barber Asphalt 


N. Y. City Omnibus Swift & Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Am. Sumatra 
Holland Furnace Tobacco 
Bigelow-Sanford Pepperell 


Swift International 


The country will soon be in the 
midst of a bitter political campaign 
which will go a long way toward de- 
termining whether the American sys- 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 9) 


into finance: his father is president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, where young Martin started 
work after graduating from Yale in 
‘28. It took him only two years to 
rise from the statistical desk of a 
brokerage firm, A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, to a partnership. Then he 
hought a seat on America’s principal 
Stock Exchange. 

He has let no grass grow under his 
feet since migrating to New York. 


tem of free, individual enterprise will 
remain; or whether we shall have an 
American brand of Fascism, Nazism, 
or Communism; or whether we shall 
have chaos and a complete collapse. 

It is reported that should the New 
Deal win, the Supreme Court will be 
changed to insure favorable verdicts 
for any and all FDR-sponsored legis- 
lation; that industry will be divided 
into groups, such as coal, oil, glass, 
cotton textiles, etc.; that a govern- 
ment board will be established for 
each group, to determine how much 
each factory can produce, the wages 
and hours of labor, the selling prices 
of the goods, the amount of divi- 
dends that can be paid, and what dis- 
position is to be made of any surplus. 

It is obvious that should this occur, 
earnings of companies will be limited 
to a fixed percentage of the actual 
investment in the property, with no 
adequate reward for efficiency, skill, 
or prudent. management. Fearing 
this possibility, I have recommended, 
with few exceptions, only stocks sell- 
ing for their net working capital per 
share, or less. Book value, which in- 
cludes land, buildings and equipment, 
is subject to a varied interpretation ; 
and in many cases, the property ac- 
count has been written-up more than 
warranted. On the other hand, net 
working capital does not include the 
property account. Hence, investors 
will suffer less by sticking to stocks 
selling at or under the net working 
capital per share. 

As a matter of information, I sub- 
mit the following list of important 
stocks selling above their book value. 
Until we know where the country is 
headed, the investor should be cau- 
tious about making further commit- 
ments in these stocks, unless he feels 


sure that the New Deal will be 
crushed in November. 
Approx. Book 
Stock Price Value 
Air Reduction . ......... $ 52 $14 
Allied Chemical ......... 162 90 
Aluminum ............... 78 24 
7 a 96 45 
Am. Tobacco ............ 74 24 


He has taken courses—industriously, 


seriously—at Columbia University 
and at the New School for Social 
Research (of which he is now a 
trustee). He believes in learning 
how “the other half” of the world 
thinks and lives. Although not brand- 
ed a New Dealer, he manages to get 
along quite well with William O. 
Douglas, SEC chairman. Burning of 
much midnight oil has steeped him in 
Stock Exchange and financial history. 

He is an exemplary young man in 
that he neither smokes nor drinks. 
He hasn’t found time to get married 





CINE Pith ca bs Hiss 14 6 
6 OS ory ee 48 34 
Climax-Molybdenum ..... 40 4 
SS on ee eee 136 3 
Columbia Carbon......... 77 51 
Corn Products ............« 67 31 
Cream of Wheat.........: 23 5 
Dow Chemical ........... 108 23 
SS ea eee: 107 40 
Eastman Kodak ......... 160 66 
on 37 11 
ee OS 31 11 
Gen. Motors ............. 33 17 
Great Western Sugar .... 27 15 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 83 37 
Int. Business Machines.... 146 53 
Johns-Manville .......... 79 44 
BIE occ co xaces we: 11 7 
Liggett & Myers......... 99 38 
eg a 24 14 
Procter & Gamble........ 49 17 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... 39 14 
a 22 9 
Standard Brands ......... 7 4 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 32 15 
Union Carbide ........... 72 27 
WHOGHWONUN 6 ci. vddewccckac 44 20 
Should President Roosevelt in- 


crease the price of gold to $41 an 
ounce, I do not believe any important 
stimulus to business would result. 
Certainly, confidence would not be 
restored. We have witnessed deval- 
uation of this kind in France with no 
sound results. Stock market rallies, 
following such developments, did not 
go far nor last long. 

This column recently called special 
attention to N. Y. City Omnibus, 
then selling around 25. The earnings 
reports for the past few months have 
been highly favorable and I believe 
additional purchases are warranted. 

Among low-priced stocks, the writer 
is partial to Barber Asphalt, selling 
around its net working capital per 
share. Long-pull purchasers (around 
16) may double their money. 

June 22, 1938. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 


—or the right girl to marry. He 
lives at the Yale Club. He has fig- 
ured in national tennis tournaments, 
at least in the early rounds, but when 
matched against Tilden he suffered 
quite decisive defeat. He is a keen 
theater-goer, likes the movies. 

When it comes to reaching busi- 
ness decisions, he can make up his 
mind quickly. He caused an impor- 
tant odd-lot regulation to be put 
through by the Stock Exchange on 
one day’s notice. Yet, you get the 


impression that he is diffident, shy, 
boyish, affable rather than arrogant. 
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America Heads Towards Shipping 


Supremacy 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the race for leadership? To date, 
England, France, Germany and Italy 
have been obviously more concerned 
with war preparations than with pas- 
senger travel. In fact, there is sus- 
picion in some quarters that they 
have been stalling, trying to postpone 
ocean air service. Be that as it may, 
we can feel certain that once Atlantic 
trade is opened up for plane service 
they will all be in with both feet. 

And money will be no object. Just 
as they have poured millions into such 
floating debts as the Queen Mary, 
Normandie, Rex and Europa—sim- 
ply to gain prestige on the high seas 
—so will they be willing to boost tax 
burdens in fighting for supremacy 
above the high seas. If a superliner 
can be excused as a gigantic adver- 
tisement, so can a 100-passenger fly- 
ing boat. 

This threat, however, is not too 
serious. For, believe it or not, ocean 
flying is one kind of travel that prom- 
ises to show a profit; the Maritime 
Commission points out that “very lit- 
tle subsidizing will be necessary other 
than to start development.” 


Ocean Air Service Will Pay! 


One reason is the big item of air 
mail. Today, the mail carried by Pan 
American between San Francisco and 
Hawaii is returning to the Govern- 
ment in postage approximately 90% 
of the Government’s contract pay- 
ments. This makes the net subsidy 
virtually negligible. And with the 
far greater volume of Atlantic mail, 
Pan American, American Export and 
other possible domestic lines would 
be no liability whatever. 

The outlook for passenger traffic is 


Stock Ownership Turns Upward 


(Continued from page 14) 


Corporate financing in 1937 
through the medium of stock offerings 
reached $446,697 ,000, the largest vol- 
ume of stock financing since 1930, 
when flotations aggregated $730,692,- 
236. Last year’s total compared with 
$378,570,000 in 1936. Industrial 


concerns were the largest issuers of 
stocks. 

The group with 100,000 or more 
stockholders includes 22 corporations 
with a total of 4,422,963 stockholders, 
an increase of .9% over last year. 
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likewise happy. More than 356,000 
cabin and tourist passengers cross the 
Atlantic each year. It has also been 
noted that eighty-four flights a week 
are being operated across the United 
States with less annual business avail- 
able than exists on North Atlantic 
trade routes. What’s more, experts 
agree that the flying boats under con- 
struction can be profitably flown with 
a mere half-load of passengers, plus a 
reasonable load of mail. 

Yes, ocean air service—efficient, 
more flexible and requiring less out- 
lay than surface vessels—can be made 
to pay. So there will be no want of 
private capital to meet any ante that 
Europe pushes out across the green 
table. 


Support Is Needed 


All along, however, there has been a 
need for stabilizing and explicit legis- 
lation. It is hoped that the recently 
passed Civil Aeronautics Act (p. 18) 
may be the answer, and that a board 
or bureau of progressive men will be 
organized to protect our interests. 

For ocean flying is an international 
project. In one sense, landing rights 
are the key to the whole thing. These 
have to be negotiated. So do the ex- 
change of weather reports, lighterage 
services, and a myriad of technical 
matters. In short, intercontinental 
aviation is enmeshed in a natural web 
of diplomatic difficulties, reciprocal 
agreements, codicils, and_ statutes. 
When an airline is governmentally 
owned, its officials can of course speak 
with governmental authority. Amer- 
ican concerns, on the other hand, can 
speak only as private interests. 

Thoroughgoing support is impor- 
tant to us all. For here, in Atlantic 
air service, is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Since speedy delivery and 
communications are essential to trade, 
a crack merchant marine fosters the 





Curtiss-Wright Corporation enter- 
ed this classification during the past 


year, when stockholders increased 
from 99,657 to 106,700, or 7.1%. 
Southern California Edison Company 
dropped into a lower classification 
through a reduction in stockholders 
from 104,650 to 98,100, or 6.2%. In 
1937, the group with 100,000 or more 
stockholders included seven public 
utilities, three transportation compa- 
nies, three oil companies, two corpo- 
rations each in the automotive, com- 
munication, and metal and chemical 
industries, one each in the food, 
financial and unclassified groups. 






best trade. 
great new arm of the merchant ma- 
rine. 

The flying boat is not expected, 
naturally, to replace the freighter or 


And the flying boat is a 


even the passenger ship. It will 
nevertheless alter in marked degree 
the perfect, efficient set-up of every 
nation’s merchant fleet. Experts see 
our marine services of tomorrow as 
combinations of fast one-day flying 
boats, liners of the: profitable Man- 
hattan and Washington size, and slow 
freighters. This alignment would be 
an effective weapon of national de- 
fense, too, with planes providing the 
rapid transport necessary, the small 
passenger and freight ships doing the 
heavier work. 

With this in prospect, America to- 
day is the fat boy with the candy. We 
have the men, we have the machines, 
we have the experience, we have 
splendid harbor bases under construc- 
tion all along the coast. We have the 
money available. 


U. S. Leads the Field 


Prestige on the high seas is still 
vital to a merchant marine. If your 
line holds the blue ribbon of the 
North Atlantic, it draws passengers 
to your lesser ships and helps your 
freighter pick up a cargo in Panama. 
But the blue ribbons of tomorrow are 
not going to be won by the Queen 
Marys or the Normandies. They 
are going to be won in the air. 

And so far we’re ahead. The lead- 
ers in our aviation industry—as ro- 
mantic and pioneering in their own 
way as any hard-bitten Gloucester 
captain ever was—have placed us in 
a position to regain supremacy on the 
high seas, a supremacy we have not 
enjoyed since the yacht-lined clipper 
ships furled their sails. 

Yes, we’re ahead. It’s an unfa- 
miliar but exciting thought. 





American Telephone & Telegraph 
ranks first among all corporations, 
with a total of 641,686 stockholders; 
Cities Service is second, with 564,482. 
America’s largest corporations, 
measured by the number of stockhold- 
ers, tend to remain large. The first 
eleven companies in this group in 
1937 held the same relative positions 
during the preceding year; the first 
six companies have retained the same 
relative positions for five years. Nine- 
teen out of 22 corporations which now 
have more than 100,000 stockholders 
have been included in this group con- 
tinuously, beginning in 1931. 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
I will list them for you if you will 
write me enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Changing Capital Structure 


In May, 1929, twelve shares of 
Cities Service common stock were 
purchased at $31 per share, for a total 
of $372. The company has now de- 
creased its common stock and will 
exchange one new share having a par 
value of $10 for each ten shares of 
the old common which was carried 
on their balance sheet at $5 per share. 
Therefore, the stockholder will re- 
ceive in exchange for his twelve 
shares, only 12/10 share of new $10 
par common stock which has a pres- 
ent market value of about $8 per 
share, or a total value of between $9 
and $10. 

Has a loss in value been estab- 
lished? What deduction if any, may 
the stockholder make next year on 
his income tax statement under the 
new revenue act? 

Not until he sells the 1 2/10 shares 
of the new $10 par common stock 
can he establish a loss for Federal 
tax purposes. 


Discharged Employees 


Amount of back pay received by a 
discharged employee upon his rein- 
statement is taxable as compensation 
for Federal income tax purposes. 


Partnership Transactions 


A partnership received shares of 
stock from one of its members. It 
made sales of shares of the same stock 
on which deliveries were actually 
made from shares borrowed from the 
wife of one of the partners. 

The sales were short sales. The 
gain or loss thereon should be com- 
puted only on those shares for which 
covering purchases were made during 
the taxable year. 

However, in computing the gain or 


loss on the shares for Whidhj covering 
purchases were made; the ber of 
shares purchased may be matched 
against and used to cover the first 
shares sold. 


Traveling Salesman 


A traveling salesman receiving al- 
lowances.for traveling expenses, in- 
cluding meals and lodging, in addi- 
tion to his salary must include such 





allowance in income and may deduct 
the amounts actually expended. 


Non-Taxable Property 


The value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest, devise or inheritance is 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column, or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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exempt from taxation, but the income 
from such property shall be included 
in gross income. 


Bad Debts 


Where personal books of account 
were kept, notes not charged off 
therein, are not deductible. 


Federal Social Security Act 


Unemployment taxes under the 
Federal Social Security Act are de- 
ductible by the employer. 


Patent Infringement 


If the amount received in settle- 
ment of a patent infringement suit 
is less than the cost a deductible loss 
is sustained. 


Replacements 


Where old boilers are replaced by 
new ones by order of an insurance 
company, a ‘loss is sustained, for in- 
come tax purposes. 


THIS or THIS 








Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 

1. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

2. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of 
movement for center swing type ventilators— 
insure perfect ventilation without draughts 
and wind. 

3. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
or ceiling. 

4. 30% to 40% more light and air. 

S. Sack. simple, fool-proof operation. 

6. Made of selected basswood strips, woven par- 
allel with hard twist seine twine; attractive 
fast colors add smart, businesslike appearance. 

7. Reduces room ‘temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 


Send measurements for quotation. 


HOUGH-SHADE CORPORATION | 

Industrial Division 

1065 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 

Send ooeende RA- TOX details at once. 

Name.. a LS aE ee 

CS ee ee ’ City 

State ... Individual 
[) Steel Sash oO 


Wood Sash 














STEAMSHIP 
TICKET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 

ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 

AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 
Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
aario:s foamesd avel Chganigale 
* 
















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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753 
2,579 
1,500 


736 
745 
5,000 


965 
512 
192 

1,000 
1,123 
1,800 
7,654 
4,352 
3,992 
11,742 
1,842 
2,636 
33,673 
11,472 
13,915 
2,854 
4,683 
2.530 
445 
982 
7,427 
516 
1,689 
700 
2,000 
11,065 
2,251 
1,202 
3,422 
1,511 
28,846 
5,251 
665 
42,669 
321 
1,999 

800 
1,303 
1,541 
2,486 
1,798 

686 
1,589 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
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1937 
$2.68 


2.86 
1.27 
1.31 
2.15 


11.48 


4.80 
6.47 


1.367¢ 
8.60+ 


0.26 
4.75 
0.68 
2.55 
6.61 
2.21 
9.76 
5.04 


11.10+ 


3.65 


0.634" 


0.02 
0.60 
3.51 


1540 


0.38 


1.207 


1.91 
6.26 
1.12 
7.63 
1.43 
3.63 


4.098 


2.57 
1.64 


2.87 


0.69 
13.46" 


2.04 
5.18 
5.45 
4.36 


11.96 


5.73 
0.57 
7.33 
0.60 
0.18 
2.17 
1.48 
3.06 
2.97 
2.52 
5.81 


0.74 
0.03+ 
1.947 
0.557 


1.62 
4.23 
7.29 
9.96 
3.43 
1.40 
1.97 
2.20 
1.75 


4.468 


4.38 
1.58 
1.50 


2.62" 


2.25 


1.95 
4.06 


0.89£ 


0.497 
0.42 





Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.30 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Steel 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International 


American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B” 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of IIl 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 


Celanese Corp 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
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Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del. ) 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match ........... : 
Dome Mines............... 4.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 
Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & Light.... 
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Railway Signal.... 
Safety Razor 
BS eee 
Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 
Hecker Products........... 
Hershey Chocolate 
Hudson Motor 














Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-’37 
223 31; ’28-’37* 
34- 4; ’29-37 
51- 1; ’29-’37 
fe- 32 Si-w 
355- 42; ’29-'37 
85- 4; ’29-'37 
158- 29; ’27-'37 
107- 3; ’29-'37 
199- 2; ’29-’37 
150- 3; ’28-'37 
136- 3; ’28-’37 
55- 3; °29-'37 
144- 3; ’29-’37 
130- 5; ’28-’37 
95- 13; ’29-’37 
310- 70; ’29-37 
270- 44; ’28-'37* 
33- 2; ’28-’37* 
175- 3; ’29-37 
27- 1; °25-°37* 
76- 3; ’25-’37 
298- 18; ’29-'37 
78- 8; 28-37 
514-3% ; ’28-’37 
67-. 2; °29-'37 
145- 4; ’29-’37 
83- 5; ’29-’37 
114- 29; °29-'37 
104- 5; °29-’37 
141- 7; ’29-’37 
101- 16; ’29-’37 
90%- 3; ’29-’37* 
82- 7; ’29-'37 
249-1534 ; ’29-37 
97- 6; ’29-'37 
85- 4; ’26-’37 
99- 6; ’26-'37 
515- 17.; ’28-’37 
58%-1% ; ’29-'37 
120- 4; ’29-'37 
liz~ 5: 27-37 
77%- 10; ’30-’37 
141- 5; ’25-’37 
191- 41; ’29-’37* 
140- 4; ’29-'37 
847%- 4; ’25-'37 
63- 4; ’29-'37 
30- 1; ’29-’37 
182- 18; ’28-’37 
46- 4; ’28-’37 
92- 17; ’28-’37 
63- 4; ’26-'37 
126- 25; ’26-’37 
122- 6; ’29-’37 
24- 1; ’28-'37 
30- 1; ’29-'37 
226- 13; ’29-’37 
170- 5; ’29-'37 
40%- 10; ’30-’37 
611%4- 6; '27-’37* 
231- ’29-'37 
265- 35; ’29-37 
174- 8; ’28-’37 
104- 2; ’29-37 
94- 2; ’29-'37 
96- 8; '30-'37 
78- 19; ’29-’37 
89- 28; ’28-’37 
92- 8; ’29-'37 
153- 6; 25-37 
143- 8; ’27-’37 
55- 3; ’29-'37 
106- 2; ’29-'37 
155- 6; ’27-'37 
155- 6; ’27-’37 
82-554; ’28-’37 
144- 26; ’27-'37 
100- 3; ’27-’37 





Prices 1938 Prices 


High Low 


23 - 165% 
58%4- 40 
13%- 8% 


1%- 7 
21%- ug 


1764-124 


5134- 34% 
97 - 70% 
27i4- 125% 
4%- 2% 
7h%- 43 
23%- 12% 
144%- 9 

22%- 13% 
5634- 28% 
31 - 21% 


1493-111 


77¥%4- 58% 
5%- 3% 
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© 
' 
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1037%- 94%, 


14%- 8% 
65%- 393% 
19 15 


24%- 15% 
193%4- 12% 
97Y4- 62% 
18%- 9 

461%4- 26% 
484- 27% 
3814- 22 

63%- 35% 


136 -105% 


453%4- 36% 
343%- 21% 
67'%- 53 


281%4- 20% 


12334- 90% 
167 -121% 


21%4- 13% 
135%- 6% 
6%- 2 
45%4- 27% 
3354- 22% 
61%- 5034 
38%- 25% 
26%4- 12% 
11%- 6% 
27%4- 13 
19%4- 10 
24 - 15% 
26%4- 12% 
7h%- 5Y% 
51 - 40 


10 - 5 
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Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
00 350 a 
om 776 §=6$53 
No 4,246 63 
No 14,584 14 
No 6,399 39 
No 850 45 
No 10,822 30 
10 5,491 18 
No 1,822 27 
No 2,506 16 
25 2,277 38 
No 1,490 49 
25 520 27 
10 1,872 17 
10 727 26 
No 597 64 
No 1,656 41 
10 1,856 32 
No 5,217 30 
5 4,263 12 
10 6,289 15 
No 1,628 22 
No 6,264 12 
No 2,037 19 
No 5,456 19 
25 2,167 52 
No 6,447. 142 
100 1,571 98 
No 8,575 22 
25 6,261 29 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 64 
No 13,879 3 
1 1,585 2 
No 5,832 37 
10 10,000 15 
No 5,527 43 
No 241 15 
15 31,151 20 
No 7 32 
25 3,183 26 
100 3,773 193 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,648 4 
No 2,162 56 
No 13,103 43 
25 25,856 44 
10 1,705 15 
5 1,242 12 
25 9,337 42 
No 3,840 16 
No 2,411 17 
2 = 11,591 4 
No 733 37 
No 8,903 27 
25 4,666 29 
100 2,223 198 
5 2,531 9 
No 14,531 8 
No 2,906: 56 
No 23,252 11 
No 391 32 
No 397 7 
20 600 35 
No 837 20 
No 1,536 23 
50 529 77 
100 §=8,703 151 
100 1,045 198 
No 3,107 15 
50 2582 68 
10 9,750 20 
1 1,300 6 


Earns 
1937 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


2.21 
9.49 
8.58 


3.18 
2.01 
7.56 
3.40 


0.86 


Earns, 1938 
m=months 
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Div. Div. to Date Long Term 
1937 1938 Price Range 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... Ems 59-114 ; ’29-’37 
Int. Business Machines..... $6t $3t 255- 52; ’29-'37 
Mt SEER vn ncclce nee << 4 LZ 142- 10; ’28-’37 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2.25a 1 73- 4; ’28-'37 
Tey De Ph a ocs cs sace we nee 149- 3; ’29-’37 
Johns-Manville .......<.... 4.75a oli 243- 10; ’29-’37 
Kennecott Copper.......... 3.50a 0.50 105- 5; ’29-’37 
SS Sree 1.20 0.60 92- 6; '26-’37 
Kroger Grocery .........-. 1.60 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’37 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.50 801%4-3% ; ’29-"37 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 2 128- 34; ’24-’37 
pe 7.50a 1 96- 8; ’29-’37 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.55 87- 16; ’29-’37 
Loree CE.) GO... cc0c 1.20 0.60 32- 8; ’29-’37 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 3 0.50 11814-1814; ’28-’37 
OS 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 
eee 2.75a 1 256- 17; ’29-’37 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; ’26-’37 
Montgomery Ward........ 4.90a 1.25 157- 4; 28-37 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-’37* 
National Biscuit ........... 1.60 1.20 237- 17; ’28-’37* 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1.25a 0.75 149- 5; ’26-’37 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.60 87- 10; ’29-’37 
National Distillers Products 2.75a 1 125- 13; ’28-’37* 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 72- 5; ’26-’37 
National Steel............. 3.50a 0.50 99- 13; ’29-’37 
New York Central......... axe eka 257- 8; ’29-’37 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) = ate 133- 2; ’29-’37 
North American........... 1.60 0.30 187- 10; ’26-’37 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 1.50 99- 12; '27-'37 
Packard Motor Car....... 0.25 “a 33- 2; '29-'37 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1.25 ari 110- 6; ’29-’37 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 1.65 138- 28; ’27-’37 
Pullman Incorporated...... 2.75a 0.75 99- 3; ’27-'37 
Radio Corporation......... 0.20 shade 115- 3; ’29-'37 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a” 0.70 58- 1; °27-'37 
eee ages daha 7914-1% ; ’30-’37 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 1.80 66- 27; ’29-37 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.50a 4a 198- 10; ’27-’37 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1.62%a 0.50 40%4- %; °30-’37 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.80a 0.25 23- 5: ’31-’37 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1.25 49- 4; '27-'37 
Southern Cal. Edison ...... 1624%a la 92- 10; ’27-’37 
Southern Pacific .......... ihe wre 158- 6; ’29-’37 
Southern Railway ......... me =_ 165- 2; ’28-’37 
ee 0.80 0.50 89-734; ’26-’37 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... mae 244-214 ; ’29-'37 
Standard Oil of California.. 2a 0.70a 82- 15; ’26-’37 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a la 85- 19; ’29-’37 
Sterling Products.......... 4.20a 1.90 78%4- 46; '33-'37 
Stewart-Warner .......... la ora 77- 2; °29-'37 
Texas Corporation......... 2.25a 1.50 75- 9; ’26-’37 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.75a 1.50 85- 12; ’26-’37 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.50 139- 8; ’29-’37 
Transamerica ...........-. 0.45 0.37% 67- 2; °29-'37 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a 1.50 182- 7; °28-'37 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 2 140- 16; ’29-37 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40a 0.60 58- 8; ’28-’37 
USS ae 6 4.50 298- 27; 29-37 
United Asmerakt oo. .c6cees 1 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’37* 
United Corporation ....... 0.20 cae 76- 2; ’29-'37 
Oe 4a 1.50 159- 10; ’26-’37 
United Gas Improvement... 1 0.50 60- 9; ’29-'37 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... aed 244- 13; ’28-'37 
ae ae barg ea 51- 1; ’28-'37 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; ’28-'37 
U. S. Realty & Improve... . 120- 2; ’29-'37 
CEES | eee 7 ‘a 72- 1; ’29-'37 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 11 3 141- 10; ’32-’37 
CE 1 . 262- 21; ’29-’37 
Western Union............ 2.25 ‘ 272- 12; ’28-'37 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 1 68- 9; ’27-’37 
Westinghouse Electric...... 6 1.50 293- 16; ’28-’37 _ 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 104- 22; ’29-'37 
Vellow Track “EB ...<.ees% 37-13% ; ’29-’37 











Prices 1938 Prices 



































High Low Now 
6%- 2% 5 
15434-130 147 
70 - 48 57 
52%4- 36% to 
9%- 5% 9 
86 - 58 80 





43%4- 26% 35 
18%- 15% 17 
17%4- 12% 14 


















































































































































42 -23% 33 
102%- 81% 99 
52%- 33 46 
21-14% 17 
18 - 13% 16 
26%- 13% 18 
2434- 16 21 
3354- 24% 33 
225%- 12% 17 
37%4- 25 37 
124- 64 + 8 
24%- 15%, 23 
18%4- 12% 18 
15%- 11% 14 
23%- 17% 19 
8%- 5 6 
62%4- 44% 55 
19%- 10 13 
2%- 1% 2 
22%- 13% 21 
28%4- 22% 27 

5Y%- 3% 4 
24%4- 14% 17 
35%4- 25 29 
36%- 21% 26 

7%- 4% 6 
15%- 9% 11 
20%- 11% 16 
46%4- 33% 39 
653%- 47 62 
1534- 10 12 
16%- 10% 14 
28 - 16% 17 
24%4- 19% 22 
22%- 9% 13 
13%- 54 7 

9%- 6% 7 

5Y%- 2 4 
33%- 25% 28 











54%- 39% 50 
661%4- 49 66 
11%- 6 7 
447%- 325% 41 
34 - 26 31 
48-31% 39 
































































































































12%- 8 9 
5954- 41 48 
so -9 72 
21%- 17% 20 
881%4- 553% 68 
28%4- 19% 26 
34- 2 3 
6514- 50 62 
11%- 8% 10 
23%4- 13% 17 
6%- 3% 4 
36%4- 211%, 35 
6%- 2% 4 
35%4- 21 30 
71-44%, 65 
62%- 38 48 

















28%4- 16% 25 
27%4- 15%, +21 
109%- 613% 84 
4474- 36 44 


8% 12 
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tDeficit. 


in stock. 


“Including prices on old stock. 

(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. 

(t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. 


months ended April 30. $9 months to June 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(d) Year ended March 23. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(v) Plus 2% in stock. (w) Six months ended March 31. (x) Plus 4% in stock. (y) Six 
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(n) Year ended 
(s) Plus 20% 























1, 1938 33 
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“T.R.'s traditional 
hospitality lives on 


RN off swirling Madison 
Avenue into the Roosevelt. 
Gone is the shouting, the fan- 
fare. Here is the intimacy, 
quiet dignity, and unobtrusive 
service of a_ well-ordered 
home. 

At the Roosevelt you may 
rest or entertain in an atmos- 
phere as traditionally hospit- 
able as that of the great''T.R.”’ 


* 


Roosevelt Grill, dining 
aT ed and dancing every eve- 


q ning except Sunday. 
ald Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 
Cocktail in any of half-a- 
dozen gay, intimate spots. 
Red Cap service under- 
ground directly from 
Grand Central. 
THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York * 
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A splendid resort hotel for 
all the family—located on 
@ 200-acre pine wooded 
crest overlooking Franconia 
Notch — loveliest view in 
New England. 


A COMPLETE 


SUMMER ESTATE 


Every facility for complete 
summer vacations — sports, 
social program, excellent 
cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief 
from hay fever. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial 
companions for balmy days 
and cool mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND-- 
SWIMMING-CANOEING:ETC 


SEASON: 
JULY 1, to OCT. 


Write for Booklet, or reservations to 
NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





How Bureaucrats “Save” 
The Farmer! 


the theory of managed economy 

is that it does not work. How- 
ever perfect the plan may appear in 
blueprint, some unforeseen develop- 
ment in production or demand ulti- 
mately upsets the whole scheme. 

We have seen this failure of bu- 
reaucratic management in many 
limited areas of economic activity 
during the last five years, conspicu- 
ously under several of the major 
NRA codes. There are now avail- 
able for the first time official govern- 
ment statistics summarizing the ex- 
perience in the entire field of Amer- 
ican agriculture, covering the five- 
year test period 1933-37. 

Nowhere has managed economy en- 
joyed so extensive and extravagant 
a trial as in agriculture. To date, 
extraordinary Federal expenditures 
in this single field since 1933 have 
aggregated $3,600,000,000 over and 
above the routine departmental opera- 
tions. For the fiscal year 1939, be- 
ginning July 1, 1938, the regular and 
emergency farm agencies combined 
will spend roundly $1,300,000,000. 

All of this effort has been directed 
principally toward a single objective 
—to increase farm prices. Crops have 
been destroyed, livestock slaughtered, 
production curtailed ; there have been 
purchasing programs through the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
reciprocal trade treaties professedly 
to encourage farm exports; even 
dollar revalorization defended largely 
on the basis of benefits to agriculture. 
Farm subsidies, bounties, loans, and 
grants have been extended through 
twelve Federal agencies. 

How have prices ranged during 
these five years compared with the 
previous ten-year period? The fol- 
lowing official figures are from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture : 


Average Average 

Price Price % 
. 1933-37 Decline 
$1.017  $0.855 16.2 


f} convincing argument against 


COMMODITY 
Wheat (bu.) ..... 


Corn (ba.)........ 724 693 4.3 
Oats (bu.) ....... 386 363 = 6.0 
Barley, feed (bu.) 543 548 0.9% 
a eee 737 603 18.2 
Cotton (Ib.) ..... .167 109 347 
Butterfat (Ib.) ... 381 273 28.3 
Chickens (Ib.).... .192 133 30.7 
Eggs (doz.) ..... 281 205 27.0 
Cattle (cwt.) .... 6.43 Sap aa 





* Increase. 








Veal calves (cwt.) 8.93 648 27.4 
Lambs (cwt.) .... 965 675 30.1 
Hogs (cwt.) ..... 8.31 699 15.9 
Potatoes (bu.) ... 1.01 743 269 
Wool (Ib.) ...... 297 =.234 21.2 


A hasty unofficial calculation in- 
dicates an average weighted farm 
price for these five years approxi- 
mately 25% below the previous 
decade. In brief, a gigantic bureau- 
cratic effort aimed at a sharp horizon- 
tal increase in farm prices has given 
us the exact opposite. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that 
the threat of a complete bureaucratic 
regimentation of industry, transport, 
communications, and finance, gives 
the discerning citizen cold chills? If 
lack of confidence is the root-cause 
of the current depression, the reason 
is not far to seek. 


Agricultural Imports 


Besides lowering unit prices on all 
principal farm products, the New 
Deal experiments have reduced the 
average commercial crop area in the 
United States by roundly 30,000,000 
acres under the 1921-30 average. This 
has been accomplished by plow-under 
schemes, acreage allotments, and so- 
called soil-conservation practices en- 
couraged by Federal subsidies. The 
combined economic impact upon the 
farmer, therefore, has been lower unit 
prices and smaller production. 

Meanwhile, the country has been 
turning abroad for increasing imports 
of those commodities which ordinarily 
would have been produced at home. 
The following table, compiled from 
official reports of the Department of 
Commerce, shows comparative im- 
ports of competitive farm products 
for the calendar years 1933 and 1937: 


1933 1937 
ITEM UNIT Imports Imports 
NO ers (head) 74,658 494,945 
ere: (Ibs.) 6,470 16,555,218 
Pork products ..... (Ibs.) 2,935,517 74,830,480 
Meat products ....(Ibs.) 62,474,911 191,906,012 
eee (Ibs.) 1,021,806 11,110,762 

eae (Ibs.) 48,396,740 650, 

ET Gal (bu.) 160,288 86,337, 
| ee ae (bu.) 10,286,236 17,423,837 
PT <cpietacsavany (bu.) (none) 10,384,108 
a eer (bu.) 13,825,163 28,031,755 
Soybeans ........... (Ibs.) 42,630,809 109,418,304 
Cottonseed ......... (Ibs.) 7,004, 194,008,241 
Wool and mohair...(Ibs.) 178,927,605 326,034,700 
Molasses .......... (gals.) 169,936,000 301,449,599 
Eggs and products... .($) 1,141,739 5,010,824 
Vegetables ............ ($) 15,448,223 25,175,015 
Hides and skins....... ($) 45,675,000 71,058,397 


_ Produced at home, our 1937 farm 
imports would have required approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 acres of the 30,- 
000,000 acres held out of production 
by Federal bounties. 

In its larger aspects, therefore, the 
prevailing farm policy amounts to 
this: Billions from the Treasury to 
curtail production for higher prices, 
followed by increased imports almost 
equal to the curtailed acreage. Net 
result : Lower prices, smaller produc- 
tion, increased national debt. 
—LawrENCeE SULLIVAN. 
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When Business Indices 


are Down 
Reader Interest in FORBES 
1S 


When business conditions are uncertain, more business 
executives read Forbes, their favorite business magazine, 
more intensively for new ideas to save money, for news of 
new management methods, for mature interpretations of 


new laws and regulations and...for accurate financial news. 


For the first ten issues of 1938 a single Forbes service de- 
partment, “$$ in Inventions,” a preview of New Products, 
New Materials, New Methods and . . . a tough proving 
ground of reader interest, shows an increase in inquiries of 


300% over the corresponding period a year ago. 


Here’s a substantial circulation reader-interest bonus for 
advertisers who are telling their story to the Forbes business 


executive market to-day. 


FORBES— THE COMPLETE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Harvey S. Hayden Elmer L. Sylvester Cogill & Weaver 
Western Manager Mid-Western Adv. Mgr. R tr = 
!.ondon Guarantee Bldg. General Motors Bldg. it ee ti 


Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. ATLANTA, GA. 


James A. Townsend 
Pacific Coast 
Representative 
Hobart Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


as 
Getting Down To 
CASES: 


An obscure report of a new housing 
development in ““What’s New in Busi- 
ness” brings this response from the 
president of the company: “I know 
you will be interested to learn that we 
have had more than fifty inquiries 
direct from your readers in addition 
to those you sent over. A magnificent 
response and a fine testimonial to 
your magazine.” 


~ * * 


A leading trade journal editor writes: 
“With great interest I read your ‘30 
Reasons Why Business Leaders Should 
Now Drive Ahead’ in the May 1 issue. 
This is an excellent presentation of a 
sound idea. I would like very much 
to reproduce this with credit to your 
publication. Frankly, I think you 
ought to broadcast permission to re- 
produce this article because you give 
so many good ideas in easy-to-read 
sentences.” 


The president of a Florida bank 
whose Sausaiaiion treatment of his 
annual report was previewed in 
Forbes under ‘“‘What’s New in Busi- 
ness” writes: “Receiving a lot of in- 
quiries . . . very much pleased.” 


* 


A 29-word listing, halfway down 
the “For Your Information” column, 
garners 38 requests for the literature 
mentioned. The engineering company 
whose booklet was reviewed writes: 
“Your inquiries are excellent names 
—eight of them treasurers of big cor- 
porations.” 


A new product in the building trade 
reviewed in Forbes provoked this com- 
ment from the sales manager: “‘Have 
received approximately one hundred 
inquiries as a result of the article car- 
ried in your recent issue.” 


Other reader-interest straws in the 
wind: Voluntary purchases of re- 
prints and bulk copies of the maga- 
zine are up 400% for the first five 
months of 19388 compared with the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The 
number of requests for permission to 
reprint or reproduce material is triple 
that of a year ago. Voluminous re- 
quests for information from suitable 
material to be used in addressing a 
business group to the best method to 
make a favorable application to the 
RFC for a business loan, have enabled 
us bi double our Editorial Service 
Staff. 


These are but a few samples of the 
increased reader interest in Forbes 
since the first of the year. A Forbes 
representative is nearby to give you 
complete details on these and scores 
of other case histories. Take advan- 
tage of this increased responsiveness 
of the Forbes hard-to-reach, able-to- 
buy business executive market to 
make your advertising dollar pay divi- 
dends to-day. 
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ARE HER 
BUSINESS! 


» 


> uy 


BUSINESS GIRL— 1938 MODEL —Office manager Olive Tucker never get my nerves upset.” Later—much later—Miss Tucker 
keeps disarmingly calm despite nerve-nagging phones, buz- skips to the roof-top gym for a quick work-out. Next— 
zers, interviews. “If anyone needs healthy nerves, I do,” Miss shower—rub—a Camel—and she’s off again! Tired? Miss 
Tucker smiles. “That's one reason why I smoke Camels. They Tucker’s answer: “Camels give my energy a refreshing ‘lift.’” 





; ‘ “Olive, do you always serve 

1 — Ww ve, v 
C garettes may look alike—but what an * Oe Spree 
appealing difference there is in Camels! there's a big difference between 


Camels and other cigarettes?” 


As a smoker, you'll be interested to read what 
Miss Tucker, successful young office manager, 
said to Miss MacGregor about the difference be- 
tween Camels and other cigarettes (at right). 

























“I’m very glad you've 
brought that question up, 
Helen. I’ve tried many 
kinds of cigarettes, and I’m 
amazed at how different 
Camels are. Camels are 
extra-mild—they never 


bother my throat. And Cam- 


WELKER COCHRAN, 
who has won many 
championships at bil- 
liards, says about his 
choice among ciga- 
rettes: ‘Camels give me 
real smoking pleasure. 
Under the strain of a 
championship match, 
Camels never make me 
feel jittery or unsure of 
my ‘touch.’ ‘I’d walk a 
mile for a Camel’ too!”’ 






THERE ARE LOTS of Camels around 
e good, yet never 
Miss Tucker’s living room. Miss Tucker els taste g 2 J' 


says: ‘‘Camels are the favorite with my guests leave that cigaretty after- 
and are delightful for topping off a meal. taste. In so many ways, 
I smoke Camels ‘for digestion’s sake.’” Camels agree with me.” 


Camels are a matchless blend 


of finer, MORE een, PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE COSTLIER TOBACCOS IN CAMELS 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS +4 oy 
—Turkish and Domestic We Pf? THEY ARE THE LARGEST-SELLING CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Copyright, 1938, R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. cos / 


us anormer CAMELS AGREE WITH ME!” 


“I know the tobac- 
co in various ciga- 
rettes,” says Mr. 
Beckham Wright, 
19 years a grower. 
“Camel got my f. 





ee ° Mr. George Crum- 
You bet Camel is our > baugh, well-known 
_ 


planter, had his best 


Last year, Mr. Wal- 
ter Devine says, his 
tobacco brought 
highest prices. 
. “Camel took my 
4 best lots,’’ he says. 


choice of cigarettes,” tobacco crop last 


>) 
~- year. He says: 
say these tobacco planters Ee al “Camel bought the 









=— _ choice lots — paid more than I choice grades last year~and “Other planters also got top 
and they know tobacco ever got before. Camel’s the many years back. I know Camels prices from Camel for choice 
itt cigarette | smoke myself. Fact are made from MORE EXPEN- grades. I’m partial to Camels. 

because they — a is, most planters favor Camels.” SIVE TOBACCOS,” Most growers here are too.” 





